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In the Wake of Santa Claus 
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“Maryland, ‘My Maryland’ —By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 
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Surface Water—Good and Bad 


| And Other Timely Farm Practices That Our 


URING the past fall, the streams in about 

every eastern State were so low that the 

volume of “water power” in most of them 

is negligible. Not for many years has there 
been such a universally small “delivery” of fresh 
water into such trunk water-courses as the Mo- 
hawk, the Hudson, and the Connecticut 

But notwithstanding that springs and wells are 
failing we have not suffered (except in small local 
areas) really severe surface drought. This ap- 
parent contradiction is due to the fact that we have 
had no “long soaking rains” for some time. 

In other words, the precipitation records of 
State Experiment Stations tell one story, and the 
low streams tell another entirely different one— 
that we have had no rains to reach the springs— 
the source of their perpetual flowing the 
soaking snows of last winter disappeared into the 
ground. 

From every indication we 
if not excessive, rains in the 


since 


are booked for heavy, 


next few weeks. 











A Permanent Creosoting Kettle 


Rains that will reach these shrunken streams be- 
sides a surface surplus that will fill up the old 
swamps everywhere. 

However, should these hard rainfalls be delay- 
ed until the ground is frozen solid, their falling 
will mean an excess of surface water which will 
not merely cause dangerous and damaging floods, 
even in small streams, but leave an accumulation 
of damaging ponds scattered over every level farm 
in the country. 

Worse still, heavy rains falling upon an un- 
yielding surface, in their mad race for the valley, 
cut terrible gashes in sloping land, especially if 
not protected by cover crops. 


How Some Farmers Minimize the Damage 


It is the practice of many good farmers, under 
conditions such as confront us this season, to plow 
around the slopes of their hill land sown to winter 
grains and grasses, turning a medium furrow 
down hill and so following the contour that these 
furrows are nearly level, though really draining 
toward some chosen depression, where the rushing 
water they are designed to gather can be disposed 
of with the minimum of damage. To be sure these 
furrows are an injury which must be carefully 
repaired the following spring, but it is compara- 
tively slight to what may happen in their absence. 
If the land is actually bare and the slope is more 
than seven or eight degrees, these furrows may 
well be every twenty-five or thirty feect—both for 
the above and for another quite as important rea- 
son: 

Let us say that the field under consideration 
$ a young orchard or vineyard, or an asparagus 
antation, in fact assigned to any important per- 
ial crop which requires a maximum amount of 


moisture ready to be del:vered upward during 





the growing season. The fact is not generally 
known, but is nevertheless true, that whereas our 
annual rainfall here in the East is some forty 
inches per annum, and whereas the lighter rains 
that fall during the growing season are practically 
all absorbed into the soil as they descend—the 
very opposite is true of winter rains, both what is 
popularly known as “storm” water and the March 
thawing from accumulated snows. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, a field 
that is entitled to forty inches of rain, half of 
which should be jn the form of soil water (that is, 
taken in and absorbed deeply into the sub-soil for 
subsequent delivery upward to the growing plants 
by capillary action) gets only or little more than 
half of this—the rest draining off immediately 
from the surface down the hill and being a total 
loss in nature’s economy as far as that particular 
field is concerned. 

It is our practice to terrace such orchards, vine- 
yards, asparagus fields, and so forth, in such a 
way that this down-rushing surface water is held 
in numerous pockets and pools upon the slopes— 
all winter, if need be, so that it is ultimately ab- 
sorbed for later use in the growing season— 
“soaked” into the ground. 

This is done by running the rows of trees and 
crops to conform to the contour of the 
* exact opposite of up and down the hill. 
cultivation will 


other 
slope — the 
Where this is planned skillfully 


naturally result in terracing and retarding this 
surface waste. Further, the accumulating ridge 


will protect each tree against all possibility of 
damage from the “squeezing” of surface water 
which often freezes solidly and suddenly. 


An Argument in Favor of Turf Mulch 


The abeve is further aided as an orchard be- 
comes mature by the “turf belt” which inevitably 
finds its place along the row of tree trunks. And 
parenthetically , this is one of the unnoticed argu- 
ments in favor of “turf mulch” in a bearing or- 
chard. An acre of such turf mulch will absorb 
several inches of precipitation per annum than 
the same acre would if bare ground. 

In certain geologic formations, not only in New 
York State, but on plains land everywhere there 
are found “sink-holes” which have no drainage, 
natural surface drainage. In times of drought 
like this they are dry as a bone. In times of flood 
they are sometimes yards deep in water, and 
whether this occurs in winter or summer, threat- 
ening disaster to everything 50 flooded. The best 
way to handle such situations is to take advantage 
of the present dryness and, digging down to the 
inevitable hard pan at the lowest point of these 
“sinks,” dynamite through the pan, thus letting 
the bottom out so that this water will rapidly soak 
away. 

We had a ludicrous proof of the practicability 
of the above when a few years ago a neighbor in a 
dry spell like the present tried to deepen a 
“spring” which he claimed was at the bottom of a 
sink hole in his pasture. Almost always there had 
been a little pond of water there, and he said he 
could make it flow by digging down—and he did 
—it has floated downward ever since! He punc- 
tured the bottom of his water-pail, despite our 
warning.—Davin Stone KeEtsey. 





A Creosoting Device 


Back a year or so ago I saw a picture in American 
Acricutturist of a handy device for creosoting fence 
posts. Foolishly, I didn’t keep that issue for future 
reference. Now I would like to know what it looked 
like and I am sure other readers would be interested, 
especially if they are up against the proposition of 
cutting post out of a wood Jot that is rather skimpy. 
We have done some replanting in our wood lot, but 
it will be a good many years before those seedlings 
will be post-size or near it and we have got to make 
every new post that we set last a long time.—F. N. G., 
New York. 


B HE accompanying pictures were printed in the 
June 24 issue of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
1922. They show two devices for creosoting fence 


Readers Have Liked 


posts.. One is a more premanent affair. A cons 
crete firebox ig just as good as ene made of 
bricks. The other illustration shows a more tem- 
porary arrangement in which two tight barrels 
are used, connected by a pipe around which a fire 
is built. 

There is no question but what creosote will add 
to the life of fence pgsts. Those that are treated 
in creosote will last three to five times as long as 
untreated posts. This is especially true of the 
softer varieties, such as willow, ash, elm, soft 
maple, white cedar and cottonwood. 

It is better to use round posts for creosoting, 
rather than split ones, as the penetration will be 
more uniform. All bark must be stripped off and 
the timber well seasoned before treatment. The 
posts are immersed in the creosote, which is kept 














A Temporary Creosoting Device 


at a temperature of about 200 degrees or more for 
a period of two hours. The penetration should 
extend ‘at least one inch. It is a good idea to dip 
the tops of the posts in the hot creosote to avoid 
rotting at the upper end. The end that goes into 


‘the ground should be creosoted at least eight 


inches above the ground line. 





Make Hog Feeding Easy 


HE SRE is one of the greatest temper-savers a 
man can build. There is hardly a farmer liv- 
ing who has not wished that he could whale the 
life qut of every hog in creation for climbing into 
the trough and making feeding or slopping prac 
tically an impossibility. We 
all know only too well how 
many times hogs, through 
their crowding, are responsi- 
ble for half of the swill go- 











ing out of the trough. LEVER 
.f S107, TO WORK DOOR 
The device ties 
consists sim- TROUGH . 
ply of hing- ¢— SHOWING ‘DOOR 
CLOSED 


ing a panel in 
front of the 
trough high 
enough above to permit it to swing in. The de 
tails in the sketch are sufficient to show how this 
is accomplished. The panel is hinged on the in- 
side and a lever is attached to swing it inward, and 
swill is poured into the trough from outside the 
pen. Notice that one side, the inside, of the 
trough is much higher than the other. This is not 
necessary, but is to the feeder’s advantage. If too 
much space is allowed between the door after it is 
swung in and the inside of the trough, the hogs 
will get their snouts in the opening and make it 
practically impossible to close the trap down after 
the feeding has been accomplished. We have seen 
this in operation on many farms and believe it one 
pay handiest contrivances a man can put it. 
—F. W. “a 
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“.“TViaryland, My Maryland” 


I hear the distant thunder hum, 
Maryzend! my Maryland! 

The Old Line bugle, fife and drum, 
Maryland! my Maryland! 

Come! to thine own heroic throng, 

That stalks with liberty along, 

And ring thy dauntless slogan song, 
Maryland! my Maryland! 


years do I actually take a formal vacation. I 

confess that for a good many years agricultural 
work of one kind or another has taken me off 
the farm at rather frequent intervals and some- 
times for considerable periods, but, - 


| SEEMS to me that only once every several 


A Fireside Reflection 


By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


land of cornfields and big stone barns with an 
“over hang” such as the Pennsylvania Dutchmen 
(and no one else) builds. You are in no danger 
of exaggerating the beauty and fertility of this 
famous valley. And then there is old Frederick 
City, where Barbara Fritchie lived and died. 
Where is the boy of my generation, at lest, who 
in school has not declaimed and thrilled to those 
lines. 


region, “Southern Maryland,” meaning the penin- 
sula lying south,and east of Washington and sep- 
arating the estuary of the Potomac from Chesa- 
peake Bay, This is the oldest part of the State, 
and the romance of history, both of the early set- 
tlements and of Civil War days, lies thick here- 
abouts. 

An early chronicler has set down the story of 
the first settlement thus, “Hither in 1634 came 
Leonard Calvert and twenty gentlemen and three 
hundred laborers.” And all the twenty gentlemen 
were aristocratic English Catholics, and the three 
hundred laborers were largely endentured ser- 

vants—practically white slaves--in- 





after all, trips of this kind are only 
part of the day’s work. I restrict the 
term “vacation” to those rare occa- 
sions when on pleasure bent I travel 
with my wife, go whither the spirit 
calls me and do not feel obliged to be 
in any particular place at any par- 
ticular moment. 

We—my wife and I—had talked 
about such a vacation for a good 
while, and at last in late September 
the time seemed ripe for another de- 
bauclt of this kind. It was not much 
of a trip for these days when men 
run to and fro over the earth so easily. 
Briefly—we were gone eight days, 
drove the trusty old car 1276 miies, 
and, wonderful to tell, had neither a 
puncture nor a blow-out on the trip. = 
Let me say in passing that it was a 
really ideal vacation, because, after 
all, we hurried. One hundred and 
fifty miles a day is at least fifty 
miles too much. 

We—lI, at least— did not have much difficulty 


' in deciding where to go. A good many years ago 


—so long that I hate to say just how many, I 
spent a long three months in Farm Institute work 
in Maryland, and the following winter I returned 
for a month of special agricultural train work, 
and I have never forgotten or broken away from 
the lure of that pleasant old state. 

Maryland is a little Commonwealth—less than 
one-quarter of the land area of New York, but 
being of most irregular shape it sprawls over the 
map for surprising distances and it has an almost 
unbelievable extent of coast line. Naturally and 
in popular parlance it is divided into five geo- 
graphical divisions, There is the “Eastern Shore” 
—the part of the State lying on the east and almost 
completely cut off frém the rest of the State by 
the wide and sometimes stormy waters of Chesa- 
peake Bay. The Eastern Shore is very level, in 
parts fertile and highly developed agriculturally. 
Moreover, it is well supplied with transportation 
facilities. I have intimated that I am not especial- 
ly interested in a locality when it becomes too 
prosperous. Then there is “Old Maryland”— 
the country around Baltimore, but just why the 
name I do not know, for it is not the oldest part 
of the State. Then there is “Western Maryland,” 
with Frederick County and Frederick City lying 
in the lap of the beautiful Monocacy Valley. This 
valley is so broad that you can hardly see across it 
and its floor is a residual limestone soil. It is a 





I have found these historic memories so interesting that I have 
almost forgotten to speak of its agriculture.. It is preeminently a one- 
crop region and that one crop is tobacco. So far as I can learn it has 
been the one great crop from the very beginning and its supremacy has 
never been disputed by any other type of agriculture. 


“Fair as the garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde.” 


“Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stone Wall Jackson riding ahead.” 
“Halt!” The dust brown ranks stood fast. 
“Fire,” out blazed the rifle blast.” 

*> = * 
“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog.” “March on,” he said.” 
“All day long through Frederick street 
Sounded the tramp of marching feet.” 
“All day long the free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host.” 


“Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it weil.” 


Probably it is true that the pitiless light of his- 
torical investigation leaves only a Ittle foundation 
for the legend, but, nevertheless, in a tiny walled 
cemetery in the heart of the town, Barbara Fritchie 
lies buried, and surely Whittier’s poem has made 
that worn old woman immortal and heroic for 
ever. 

Then west of “Western Maryland”—like a 
long, narrow fragment, barely hung to the rest 
of the State, lie “The Mountains,” a region com- 
parable to our roughest Catskills, but rich in that 
it contains some of the most valuable coal fields 
in the country. 

But, after all, while I have been in every corner 
of the State, my Maryland dreams and memories 
have always clustered around the very definite 


cluding many who had been, to say 
the least, strongly urged to emigrate 
for their country’s good—a plan often 
followed in our early Colonial his- 
tory. A 

‘the first settlement was made far 
down the peninsula at St. Mary’s 
City. Today St. Mary’s City is little 
more than a name and a memory. It 
is made up only of an aristocratic 
Episcopal boarding school, together 
with an ancient church set in the 
midst of an old, old cemetery. Per- 
haps it was because it was a lovely, 
soft, warm, hazy autumnal afternoon 
—the last day of September—but 
someway this ancient burial-place ap- 
pealed to me with a sense of rest and 
peace beyond any other that I can re- 
member. The salt water comes up 
close on two sides of it and the little 
wavelets of the bay were softly lap- 
ping on the sand—a mocking bird 
was sounding its note in one of the 
big cedars and all around, keeping company with 
us were the men and women who laid the founda- 
tions of this old State. Here, perhaps, one could 
understand’the spirit of Stevenson’s lovely lines: 

“Here he lies where he longed to be, 
Home is the sailor—home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 

Here the State of Maryland has set up a monu- 
ment to Leonard Calvert, the first Governor. The 
monument stands on the site of the “great mul- 
berry tree, beneath which were held the sessions 
of the first Assembly of the Colony.” Here also 
are markers indicating the corners of the first 
“State House”—but men have since been buried 
where the State House stood. What a long pageant 
has been played out since these men landed here 
that spring day from The Ark and The Dove and 
began a great adventure in an unknown land. 

Leonard Calvert has other memorials. Over 
east across the broad Pautuxent lies Calvert 
County, while further north is Leonardstown, 
County seat of St. Mary’ County, and largest vil- 
lage of the peninsula. 

Eastern New York has a number of colonial 
churches, but in their setting and surroundings 
they are unlike the old churches of this region. 


Calvert County, which is perhaps the most remote ,* 
n't 


and isolated region of Maryland, has four Epis-; 
copal churches, all organized in one year—1692- 


(Continued om page 426) 


aould. 
and each church stands absolutely in the OReerent. 
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Our Christmas Message 


ERHAPS the hardest fight which most of 

us have to make as the years come on is to 
keep untarnished and undiminished the simple 
faith in the fundamental beliefs and ideals of a 
little child. From our puny heights of knowl- 
edge, we grown-ups laugh in tolerant amusement 
at the baby’s unshaken faith in Santa Claus. But 
if we think of God as the true Santa Claus, not 
only for the Christmas time, but for the whole 
year, the child in his beliefs is nearer to the truth 
than are we doubting grown-ups. 

One of the sad things of life is that with the 
passing of childhood the belief in Santa Claus 
is not the only illusion, the only faith, that is lost. 
With it too often go also our faith in the eternal 
verities, and our love of and belief in our fellow 
men. In its place come a striving for material 
things, a lessening of the child’s acute vision to 
see right and wrong, and a distrust of our fellows. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WISHES 
YOU AND YOURS A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
in this year of our Lord, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-four. And may we also hope that you 
may slough off for a little time at least the burdens 
of the wearisome years and become again in spirit 
a little child, with the child’s capacity for happi- 
ness and with his faith that all is right with the 
world and its people. 


————— 


State Should Aid Poor Districts 


HE Supreme Court of Oklahoma recently 
handed down a decision of great importance 
to rural school education. The decision stated 
that appropriations of state aid to weak school 
districts are a part of the fulfillment of the obli- 
gation to maintain a system of public schools 
placed upon the state by its constitution. The 
limit of district school tax having been reached, 
the state must “carry on”, to give the local school 
equal advantages with other and richer districts. 
The decision came about through an attempt to 
stop an appropriation of $650,000 made by the 
Oklahoma legislature last spring to aid poor dis- 
tricts. The greater part of these were small rural 
districts, with weak schools. 
It is much more difficult to raise the necessary 
Soney for maintaining the right kind of a school 
@any rural district where the taxable valuation 
all than it is in other districts and in cities 
“e valuations are very high. Such districts, 








therefore, should receive financial hel» to main- 
tain their schools, and the decision by the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court establishes an important 
precedent for the appropriation of state moneys 
to help keep good schools in districts where valua- 
tions are low. 


——- 


The National Farm Commission 


HEN President Coolidge accepted the nom- 

ination of the Republican party, he promised 
that he would call on representatives of agricul- 
ture who could speak with authority on farm 
needs to serve on a commission to advise him in 
formulating his legislative program for agricul- 
ture. The commission was appointed and held its 
first meeting at the White House on November 
17th. Former Governor Robert D. Carey of 
Wyoming was made the chairman of the commis- 
sion. Dr. R. W. Thatcher of the Geneva Experi- 
ment Station of New York State is a member. 
Other members include: O. E. Bradfute, Prési- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Chicago; Charles S, Barrett, Chairman of the 
National Board of Farm Organizations, Union 
City, Georgia; . J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange, Columbus, Ohio; R. P. Merritt, Presi- 
dent of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, Fresno, 
California; Prof, W. C. Coffey, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Director of the Experi- 
ment Station, University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
and F. E. Bixby, President of the National Live 
Stock Association, Long Beach, California. 

At its first meeting, the commission called on 
many different agricultural experts and made it 
clear that they expected to conduct a conservative 
and,thorough investigation of the. whole agricul- 
tural situation. Among the subjects that will be 
given first and detailed attention are: cooperative 
marketing, including a study of the cooperative 
bills now pending in Congress; all phases of the 
tariff to see what protection, if any, it gives agri- 
culture; the whole structure of transportation, in- 
volving highways, water transportation, freight 
rates and freight service; and many foolish re- 
clamation projects that are now up for considera- 
tion. 

As we have before stated, we do not have much 
faith in agricultural investigations, but if this 
commission, whch seems to be composed of men 
whose views on agriculture are sound, keeps itself 
clear of politics, and through its recommendations 
discourages much of the absurd and unsound leg- 
islation concerning agriculture, it may do some 
good. 


are a > Ep > 


Prizes for Letters 


N our December Be issue, on Page 409, we 

offered prizes of $5 for the first, $3 for the sec- 
ond, $2 for the third, and $1 each for the next 
best ten letters on what you like and do not like 
in AMERICAN AGricutturist. Letters must be 
written by men or women actually living on a 
farm. They should be from 200 to 500 words in 
length, and they should give your first, second 
and third choice of articles and features which 
you like best in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, to- 
gether with your reasons. Letters may, of course, 
include any other discussion on the paper. We 
are already beginning to get some letters, but we 
would like to hear from a large number of our 
readers, believing that if we have your criticism 
we can give you a better paper in 1925. 

Turn back to last week’s issue and read the an- 
nouncement ; then write us. 


For Toleration 


ECENTLY there was a very interesting or- 

ganization started in the City of Utica, New 
York, called the Hamilton-Jefferson Association. 
This society, which is planned to be nationwide in 
its scope, is te be composed of an equal number 
of Protestants and Catholics, and has for its pur- 
poses, “to promote devotion to and understanding 
of the purposes of the founders of this Republic 
as expressed in the Constitution of the United 


~ that even those who most thoroughly disagree with every 
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States of America and to foster a spirit of toler 
tion in economics, politics afd religion”. 

Among the founders of this organization is the | 
statesman, Elihu Root, and he is associated with 
several other prominent men from the ranks of 
the Masonic Fraternity and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. The original idea for an association of ~ 





this kind is said to have originally started in Ele 9 hat 
mira, N. Y. Ne 

In his opening address at the organization meet wil 
ing, Mr. Charles A. Miller, the first chairman of in | 
the society, said: ple: 


“I would go to the extent of pleading with you for to 
toleration of the intolerant. I would have you believe : 


thing that you stand for and I stand for are still led to 
that agreement or disagreement with us by the same sort I 
of love of country, and love of decency in their hearts 
that we have. 1 especially plead against the modern 
habit of classifying and generalizing and putting people 
in a great class and saying because they belong to that F 
class they must all be treated as one, whether that class 
is made up by common prescription to a religious creed, 1 
an economic theory or to a political party. Se < 
“Not that I mean for a minute that toleration should c 
be of the wishy washy indifference. The false doctrine ) 
that it makes no difference what a man believes will get 
no sort of countenance in this assemblage. Thank fore 
tune we have strong beliefs and we are willing to battle 
valiantly for them; ‘but let us concede that the other P 
fellow may have strong beliefs, and when he girds his 
loins to do battle in their faith, let us give him the benefit 
of the doubt that he means in his heart to fight square.” 
We hope that this society and the principles that 
it stands for will live and grow. This country ‘ 
needs today more than anything else a little Chris l 
tian Charity, a little recognition of the other fel- s 
low’s point of view, and a little less willingness t 
to believe every absurd and preposterous lie that is t 
being circulated. In these unsettled times, the 











nation needs the united counsel and support of a 1 
united people. Every influence which spreads € 
hatred, intolerance. and dissension is a menace to i 
America, and to its ideals; and conversely, every t 
movement, like that of the Hamilton-Jefferson ¢ 
society, which teaches us to dwell and work to- n 
gether for the real ideals of America and for the f 
fundamental truths taught by Jesus of Nazareth, ’ 
should be fostered, encouraged and supported. t 
There is grave need this Christmas time of re- * 
membering that it was Christ himself who taught: i} 
“Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
—_———_-—- I 
t 
Curry Weatherby Ill : a 
HE thousands of friends of Mr, E. G ’ 
Weatherby, better known as “Curry,” circu- \ 
lation manager of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, will ‘ 
be very sorry to hear that at this writing he is very : 
ill at his home in Ithaca. In some unknown way, { 
Mr. Weatherby contracted typhoid fever, but he 2 
is doing as well as can be expected. - 
Probably no man in public work in New York d 
State is better known or liked than Mr. Weather- 
by, and we know that we are expressing the best - 
wishes of all of his friends for a speedy recovery. * 
£g 
Eastman’s Chestnuts n 
I am very sorry, but the blight has struck my . 
chestnut grove. I have seen it coming for quite Fed 
a spell. : 
g 
Quotations Worth While ~ 
“It is the way hours of freedom are spent that st 
determines, as much as . . . labor the moral % 
worth of a nation.”.—Mavurice MAETERLINCK. 4 ~ 
= = F j Sé 
A man may be strong, and yet not mow well. Y 
Proverss OF ENGLAND. be 
SS 2.8 is 
“I do consider that music is all the pleasure ct 
live for in the world, and the greatest I can eve, th 
expect in the best of my ‘ife.”—Samvuet Pery® 2 
** * ms 
0; 
A poem ought to be well-made at first, for there . 
e 










is many a one to spoil it afterwards.—Proverss 
oF IRELAND. a 
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E ARE able to announce progress 
on our tax reduction program. The 
forces most: interested in getting 
some relief for farmers have joined 
hands. The New York State Grange and the 
New York State Federation of I‘arm Bureaus 
will cooperate with AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
jn all work for the same tax reduction princi- 
ples. We are enthusiastic over being thus able 
to present this united front all the way along 
the line to fight the farmers’ most important 


battle. 


taxed through licenses, gasoline, personal 
property tax or counties, in an amount suf- 
ficient to provide for the entire upkeep and 
from 59 to 75 per cent of the cost of new 
construction.’” 


Mr. H. C. McKenzie, tax expert of the New 


York State arm Bureau Federation, writes: 


“Thg success last year in getting the reduc- 
tion in the general property tax was due largely 
to your help and we will cooperate with you in 
every possible way this year to chop another 


Master S. L. Strivings, of the New York 


State Grange, writes us as follows: 


“Yes, we will go along and work with you 
in this matter, and you may assure your 
readers that the State Grange has a program 
akin to the proposals of your issue 
of the twenty-second of November.” 
(Notice the re-statement of. these 
principles given below on this page). 
“We shall be most pleased to coop- 
erate with you in your plans for the 
betterment of tax conditions among 
our rural communities. 

“We are having a confiscatory tax 
situation all over the State and ere 
long many, many farms will be for 
sale for taxes only. When the taxes 
take all and more than the income, it is 
time to stop expenditures. 

“There must be a levelling of the 
nation’s wealth to the burdens of gov- 
ernment or there must be a drastic cut 
in expenditures, probably both. This 
tax discussion can ramiiy in so many 
directions that it is basically one of the 
most important matters just now be- 
fore our people. Governments can no 
more exceed the income than individ- 
uals, and when the income cannot be 
much increased, the expenditures must 
be adjusted accordingly. 

“Good as they are, and much as our 
people approve good roads, it is an im- 
portant matter of how far counties 
and towns can go in morigaging the 
property of taxpayers in the tssuance 
of bonds even for road construction. 
When it is known that every farm in 
the State is mortgaged for varying 
sums either by local mortgages upon the 
farm itself or by bonds sold as town- 
ships, or as counties, by the State, the whole 
matter grows in importance and looms forbid- 
dingly. 

“Our small County of Wyoming owes $440,- 
000 in bonds issued for road building, It has 
to borrow $40,000 more this fall as an emer- 
gency fund and the end is not in view. How 
much more can be loaded before the breaking 
point is a very important matter.” 

President Enos Lee of the New York State 


Federation of Farm Bureaus, writes: 


“T want to say that the Federation will be 
glad to cooperate with you and the Grange in 
anything reasonable regarding a tax reduction 
campaign. Mr. H. C. McKenzie has been and 
still is employed by the Federation and has 
been in close touch with all State tax research 
work during the past summer, He still repre- 
sents us in Albany on tax maiters. 

“We held the annual meeting of the New 
York State Farm Bureau Federation, Novem- 
ber 6 and 7, and passed resolutions on tax leg- 
islation. It was recommended that the Agri- 
cultural Confertnce Board give careful atten- 
tion to the State and local tax system and that 
a united program of tax revision be agreed 
upon. Another resolution stated: ‘We are 
opposed to any further issues of State or 
county bonds for road construction and 


Tecommend that the users of the roads be 


slice off of it, and in any other way that we can 
also. 

“Insofar as we have been able, we have kept 
in touch with developments during the summer 
and have been doing what we coild with the 
limited funds at our disposal to prepare for 


Christmas Everywhere 


Puituies Brooks. 


VERYWHERE, everywhere, Christmas 
tonight! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow peaks stand solemn and 
white, 
Christmas where cornfields stand sunny and 
bright. . 
Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in his flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight; 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas tonight! 


For the Christ-child who comes is the Master 
of all; 
No palace too great, no cottage too small. 


Taken from “Christmas Songs and 
Easter Carols,” by Phillips Brooks. 
Copyright 1903 by E. T. Dutton & Co. 





the next session of the legislature. 

“The Special Joint New York Legislative 
Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment has 
been sitting since October 1 and preparing sug- 
gestions which it will make to the next legisla- 
ture. This Committee has just issued a report 
of its work last winter, and some of the find- 
ings are of much interest to agriculture. Among 
the most striking are these: First, farmers in 
New York are paying more taxes in proportion 
to their income than any other group.” (This 
is true not only of farmers in New York, but 
also those of other states, and AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST’s work will be devoted not only to 
reducing farm taxes in New York, but we are 
doing everything we can along similar lines in 
adjoining States.) “Second, that the other 
rural occupations, including lumber, logging, 
manufacturing lumber and wooden products, 
manufacturing pulp and paper products, quar- 
ries, transportation and forestry pay far less 
of their income in taxes than the farmers.” 
Not only are we enthusiastic over being able to 

join forces with the great organizations, but never 
in our memory have farmers themselves been so 
stirred over any issue as they are over this ques- 
tion of taxation. Letters are pouring into our 
office every day backing up our program. Here 
is a typical letter : 


Farm Taxes Must Come Down 


Grange and Farm Bureaus Are With A. A. on Tax Reduction Progiram 


“If there cannot be something done soon, 
what will become of us poor farmei'’s with large 
families? I have asked other farmers about 
this, and they all agree with us on your tax 
reduction program.”—Mr. and Mrs. A. W. C., 
Pennsylvania. 

We are particularly pleased when the letter or 
the postal cards are signed by both the farmer, 
and his wife. Certainly no one has any more ins 
terest in the welfare of the old farm than does the 
farm. woman, and we are glad to see her taking 
more and more interest in the great farm problems, 

Letters are the very best ammunition we can 
have in fighting your battles. If you are not in- 
terested enough to spend a two cent stamp to tell 
us you are with us, then we do not believe the tax 
problem is bothering you much. Sit down now 
and send us a postal saying you are back of our 
campaign. 

More than this, we hope there will be 
a great study made of the whole tax prop- 
osition in every subordinate grange, and 
farm bureau and other farm meeting 
throughout the country. If there is no 
local organization, why not call a special 
tax reduction meeting and study the prop- 
osition, and then let us know that you 
are behind us? We will make no great 
progress by demanding something that is 
not right or that is not sound or based on 
common sense. Our program does not 
look toward cutting out needed work. 
Government must go on, and government 
activities must be carried on. We will al- 
ways have to pay taxes, and we will do so 
cheerfully if those taxes are well spent, 
if they are equitably raised from all 
classes of property, and if unnecessary en- 
terprises are cut out. 

AMERICAN AGricuLturist will fur- 
nish to any grange or any farm bureau 
meeting or any other group of farmers 
information for a tax discussion. This 
information will have the approval of 
your own farm organization, or you can 
write them directly for it. We do not 
care how you work as long as you do your 
part and as long as all of us present a 
united front. 

But we do need your help; first, to 
study the problem and get your neighbors 
interested by talking it over especially 
at meetings; and, second, to let us know 
you are behind us by dropping us a line. 
Also, if we are on the wrong track in anything we 
say or do, do not hesitate to criticize. 

The Grange, the Farm Bureau and the Amert- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST are trying to serve you, but 
we cannot do it alone. 





Our Mission 
“I take seven farm papers, but I think the AMERICAN 


AGricuLturist is the best.”—W. E. 
E number of letters that we are receiving express 
ing sentiments like the above encourage us to believe 
that the paper is meeting with the approval of our folks. 
There are a good many farm publications, many of them 
very excellent ones. Therefore, to justify the existence 
of American Acricutturist, the publisher and editor 
must feel that it fills a place in the work and life of our 
people that cannot be filled just as well by some other 
paper. This means that when you have taken up one 
of our issues and have read it carefully, we want you 
to lay it down again feeling that it has gvien you a 
little bit better and more pleasant and more worth while 
outlook on life than you had before reading it. 

We, whose responsibility it is to get out the paper, 
think also that it is something more than a publication 
containing good articles and stories. We are trying to 
make AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST a great service institu- 
tion, working on your individual and collective every-day 
problems, trying to help you find better markets, working (s 
to solve through our Service Bureau the thousand and one jhe 
perplexing problems that you bring to us by letter , and, ain't 
above all, laboring to bring you a little bit more happiness, ould. 


are all striving. 


the pot of gold at the end of the rainbow for which Yeorent. 
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bavi Trees 
ge. Shrubs, Vines 


The American Pomological Society 
awarded to the Cortland the Wilder 
Silver Medal. To qualify for this 
medal, a new fruit must exhibit 
superiority to all existing varieties 
with which it will compete. 


Other apple, pear, peach, plum, 
quince, cherry and ornamental trees: 
Grapes, gooseberry, cur- 
rant, raspberry, blackberry, and 
rose bushes. Strawberry plants, etc. 
All finest varieties—Green’s high 
quality, full rooted, healthy, hardy, 
true-to-name stock—the kind thous- 
ands have found pays best. All at 
direct-to-you money-saving prices. 
C.0.D. or Liberal Discount for Cash 
We prepay transportation 
charges—see catalog. 
Write today for 1925 illus- 
trated catalog, free. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. 





Insurance will pay for it if the old pump fails 


There is no protection like Hartford Farm Insur. 
ance. It covers everything you own—your house, 


your furniture, your barn and other buildings, their 
contents, your crops, your implements, your ani- 





“Maryland, My Maryland” 


(Continued from page 423) 


country without the least suggestion of a 
village and each is set in the midst of its 
cemetery and shadowed by most magnifi- 
cent oak trees. These folks understand 
the beanty of a great tree better than we 
do in New York. Around All Hallows 
church, south of Annapolis, I found the 
graves of men who died before 1690, Either 
there was a burial place here before there 
was a church or, more probably, the stones 
were set up in later years in memory of 
men who died long before. 

We went to church on Sunday morning 
at one of those historic sanctuaries. It 
stood in a lonely spot, in the midst of a 
sparsely settled region of large farms, but 
the attendance was larger than is common- 
ly found in country churches, and the rec- 
tor preached with grace and dignity and 
force. I suppose that perhaps no where 
in America can be found a region where 
the white population is more nearly of ab- 
solutely pure English racial stock. 

I have found these historic memories so 
interesting that I have almost forgotten 
to speak of its agriculture. It is preemi- 
nently a one crop region and that one crop 
is tobacco. So far as I can learn it has 
been the one great crop from the very be- 
ginning, and its supremacy has never been 
disputed by any other type of agriculture. 

I am sure that “Herb” Cook and I hope 
some other one of my readers will remem- 
ber dear, delightful, whimsical “Joe” Wing 
of Ohio, a man who walks the earth no 
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With a Hartford policy you have as your safe 
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HARTFORD 

Fire INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 
Gentlemen: 

l operate a___.__acre farm. 


Please send me a free copy 
of your inventory book— 


“MY PROPERTY.” 
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longer, but who I had the privilege of 
knowing very intimately, and whose per- 
sonality was best characterized by the word 
“lovable.” In his time he did a good deal 
of Farm Institute work in Maryland, and 
like every one else he marveled much at 
some of the things he saw in old St. 
Mary’s County. He was a contributor to 
the Breeders’ Gazette, and once wrote them 
in this wise, “I saw no green thing upon 
the landscape except tobacco. I saw, in- 
deed, a few lean cows that looked as if 
they would desire to eat, and I fell to won- 
dering if it might not be possible to edu- 
cate these cows—a little at a time—to chew 
tobacco.” 

Well, tobacco still holds the stage. I am 
not personally a consumer of the Indian 
weed, but it is surely a most beautiful 
crop, with its scrupulously clean culture and 
its broad, vivid greenness. A man may al- 
most walk out of sight*in a well grown 
field of Maryland tobacco. The crop was 
very late this year, and October first saw 
less than half of it hanging in the barns. 
Prices this year are excellent®as high as 
62 cents per pound for the choicest leaf, 
although there is an almost endless num- 
ber of grades, depending upon many dif- 
ferent factors, and ultimately most of all 
upon the skill of the grower. Just this 
year the Southern Maryland tobacco plant- 
er is not talking about the agricultural] de- 
pression. On the contrary, his face wears 
a sunny smile. I, of course, cannot vouch 





guard a Company that for more than a century has 
promptly paid every honest loss. 

And there is no service like Hartford service. 
The Hartford Agent in your locality has been se. 
lected for his marked ability to serve you. Ask him 
for “My Property,” a helpful little book that will 
enable you to make a good inventory of all you 
possess, or mail the coupon and we will send you 


Mail this Coupon 


booklet. 
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American Agriculturist, December 20, ‘1924 
for the truth of the statement, but they telf 5 
me that this is the freest burning tobacco ; 
in the world and much in demand for blend. 

ing with inferior tobaccos to increase com. _ 
bustibility. It is said that you make take qa _ 


properly cured leaf and touch a spark to 
one end and it will slowly consume the en- 
tire leaf down to the midrib—a test that no 
other leaf can measure up to. A large 
part of the crop is still packed and shipped 
in great hogsetts—the form of package 
that has held its own for near three huns 
dred years. 
put through the hogsett, projecting a little 
from each head and a mule or ox hitched 
to this rolled the package down to the mar- 
ket. This custom still survives in memory 
at least -in the name of a certain highway, 
“The Rolling Road.” 

I have said that it is emphatically a one 
crop region. Of course there is a little 
grass and considerable good corn, but these 
after all are to feed the mule that will cul- 
tivate the plant for whose sake men toil 
and in the odor of whose sanctity they 
will die. Of course everybody agrees that 
a one crop husbandry in the end spells ag- 
ricultural disaster, but here is a region 
where the tobacco plant seems particularly 
at home, and moreover the people—black 
and white alike—are skilled in its culture 
with the hereditary skill of many genera- 
tions. I judge that the wisest agriculture 
is not necessarily less tobacce, but more of 
other things in addition. Only very slowly 
do people change their fixed agricultural 
habits. During the eighteen years since I 
was here before, there have been some 
changes. Notably the state has built some 
good roads into a region that before was 
cut off from all trarspertation, save the 
visits of the steamers that poked their nose 
up every little river at rather infrequent 
intervals. The spirit of progress is in the 
air. The infrequent and tiny hamlets show 
more paint and less whitewash. There are 
some attempts to grow legumes, and even 
an occasional patch of alfalfa, but I do not 
believe there is any attempt to displace the 
ancestral crop. 

This is the “black belt” of Maryland. 
The tobacco counties have always required 
a large supply of field labor, and until the 
recent northern exodus, which threatens to 
bring about fundamental economic changes, 
there were large sections where the negroes 
outnumbered the whites. Riding through 
it today, one feels that the whites must be 
in hiding, while the blacks come out to 
show themselves 
In Civil War days, the status of this sec- 
tion of the State was peculiar. Officially, 
Maryland was a loyal State, but on this 
peninsula almost every man of military 
age stole away some~stormy, moonless 
night and crossed the Potomac to link his 
fortunes with Lee or Johnson. Just the 
other day I talked with a man—he was 
seventy-five years old—a Judge of the 
Maryland courts, with a life long connec- 
tion with public affairs, and in the archives 
of whose memory is stored a vast mass of 
the unwritten history of his time. He told 
me that at the second election of Lincoln, 
he received just one vote in all St. Mary's 
County. 

All this locality is very intimately as- 
sociated with the assassination of Lincoln 
and the flight of his murderer. Men talk 
of it, not as some history that they have 
read in books, but rather as a neighbor- 
hood happening and a fireside tale. We 
passed over the highway, then as now, the 
main road leading south from Washington, 
down which Booth made his wild night 
ride following the fatal shot. Booth him- 
self was a Marylander, born at Bel Air, 
near the Pennsylvania line, but nevertheless 
he sympathized most passionately with the 
Confederacy. The last days of his life 
were horrible enough. Escaping from the 
theater, he rode for many miles astride a 
galloping horse, although his broken leg 
must have caused him unutterable agony. 
Some considerable distance south we saw 
the old brick hotel, probably very little 
changed since that night where a halt was 
made and a country physician, Dr. S. J- 
Mudd, was summoned to set the leg “of 8 
(Continued on page 436) 


In the early days a bar was° 
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Cows Sick ? 


These Answers May Save One of Your Animals 


OLLOWING are a number of ques- 

tions and answers about cow troubles 
which some of our readers have been 
experiencing in their herds. These in- 
quiries are representative of hundreds 
which come to our veterinary advisor. 
We are publishing a few of the more 
common troubles with the idea in mind 
that they may be of benefit to our read- 
ers in general. Obviously we cannot 
publish all of the inquiries which come 
in. Some inquiries cannot be answered 
with any degree of definiteness due to 
the lack of adequate information to 
make an intelligent diagnosis possible 
or due to the fact that in many instances 
the animal in question must be exam- 
ined for additional information before a 
thorough diagnosis can be made. 

Only inquiries that are signed by the 
reader's full name and address receive 
consideration. All inquiries are answered 
by mail by our veterinary advisor. Many 
send in questions signed with initials 
asking that the answer be published in 
the columns of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist. These questions receive no consid- 
eration, If your inquiry is used your 
name will be kept strictly confidential. 


Turnips and Tuberculosis 

I would like to ask if there is any other way 
to find out if a cow has tuberculosis than the 
method which is used in testing. It looks as if 
they grafted the disease into the system and if 
they do it must be just as dangerous to use the 
milk as if the cow got it from some other source. 
I know they say you must not use the milk from 
the condemned cattle but isn’t it in the milk from 
those that are strong enough to withstand the test? 

Some of the cows tested in this neighborhood 
last fall lost theie calves during the test and it 
does not look as if anything as deadly as that 
would be conducive to good bealth or to prevent- 
ing the disease. It is directly opposite to the law 
they say they have in California which forbids 
the feeding of turnips to milch cows.—L. M. N., 
Chautauqua County, N. Y. 

HE test recommended by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Federal 
Government, is the only true test for 
tuberculosis. } 

The condition of which you speak is 
abortion and we do not think it was 
caused in any way by the test. 

Tuberculosis is a constitutional] dis- 
ease, specific and infective. That it is 
a blood disease is proved by the fact 
that it very frequently affects many or- 
gans of the body. 

There is no law of amy State that 
overcomes the Law of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry. 

The feeding of turnips has nothing to 
do with the disease, only in some cases 
it affects the taste of the milk. 

* * * 


Disinfect for Abortion 


Will you please send me information in regard 
to a Guernsey heifer that lost calf at five months. 
Had veterinary take afterbirth, and heifer was in 
fine condition, but cannot get her with calf.—E. 
E. J., Orleans County, N. Y. 

ROM the description you have given 

it would lead us to infer that the con- 
dition was caused from abortion, which 
A-1 ensilage, a bushel to a feeding twice daily. 
frequently is due to the nature of the 
food and other influences, such as too 
frequently going to the bull, by various 
kinds of injury, by injudicious use of 
cathartics, by violent coughing, by drink- 
ing impure water or the presence of a 
fungi on the food. 

Treatment after an abortion, first the 
sometimes stimulants and tonics are 
needed, the disinfection of all places 
where abortion has occurred. 


It is sometimes better to fatten the 
animal for the butcher after an abortion. 
Would suggest that you call your 
local veterinarian and have him examine 
the animal “for any foreign substance 
that may be causing the condition of 


which you speak. 
: + 6 


Inflammation of Milk Duct 


We have a cow that has been fresh for three 
months. Last week she milked very hard on the 
left side, and then a little hard ring just above 
the left upper teat appeared, and then after a 
couple of days a hard bunch about as big as a 
fist appeared between the two left teats. I am 
rubbing it with a cow relief I have for caked 
udders and I give her a teaspoonful of salt petre 
at night once a day. We feed corn stalks and 
mixed hay for roughage and Union grain three 
“oe twice a day.—P. P., Chautauqua County, 


THE. trouble is caused by an inflam- 
mation of the milk duct and if not 
properly treated, usually becomes organ- 
ized and forms tumors, which continue 
to enlarge and shut off the udder en- 
tirely. 

Operations are recommended but are 
not always successful, due to the size of 
the tumor and the amount of tissue, 
which must be taken away while oper- 
ating. 

Another remedy is by passing a teat 
slitter which of course must be done by 
a veterinarian. Hot fomentations every 
half hour, for twenty-four hours, using 

a suspensory bandage to hold up teat, 
may help some. Also try the applica- 
tion of camphorated oil or belladonna 
ointment. 

Pa * . Ld 
Trouble with Weathers 


I have a fine young Holstein cow not quite 
three years old. She freshened in December, but 
since she came fresh she cast her weathers, I 
have put it back in place twice and tied down the 
tail. It stayed im place for two months after 
doing this, 

She eats good and seemed all right every day, 
until this week. Now she seems to be in the 
same condition and I have again put it back and 
tied down the tail, Will you kindly let me know 
if there is any cure or anything more to be done 
or any medicine that might help her.—W. W. H., 
Pike County, Pa. 


F ROM the description you have given 
it would lead us to infer that there 
is a foreign substance causing the ani- 
mal to strain and the ligaments holding 
the organ in place. 

Would suggest that you call your local 
veterinarian and have him examine the 
animal, 

In a condition of this kind it is some- 


times advisable to fatten for the butcher. 
* 


Treatment for Scours 


Can you tell me what to do for the white 
scours in calves, I have been troubled with it 
for three or four years, As soon as it comes 
spring I cannot raise a calf or veal one, as they 
get the white scours and all I can do for them 
they will die in the end. Can you tell me what 
the cause is and what I can do to prevent this? 
—M. E. S., Susquehanna County, Pa. 


we Scours are caused from the 
improper feeding or from the 
drinking water. 

We would suggest that you give the 
calves, one to two ounces of castor oil, 
depending om the size or age of the 
animals, then procure Salarabin from 
Ernest Bischoff Co., Inc., of New York 
City, and ‘give the calves one to two 
tablespoonsful in their feed, four times 
a day. 

We have used this preparation in our 
practice and find it wonderful for the 
condition. 
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I will be glad to cooperate, providing at least one thousand 


Kow! 


427, 


Let Your Cows Pay 
for That New Silo 


They’ll do it, and thank you for the chance. Here’ . 

w. Youcan fill a Harder Silo with succulent si 
for less than the cost of husking, hauling and po - 
ing the dry fodder. And when you come tg feed it, 
it will be worth twice as much, to say eos of be- 
ing easier to handle. At the end of the feeding 
season your cows will have paid for a handsome new 
Harder-Victor Front Silo. 


Harder Easy-Payment Plan 


Under this liberal new plan you can meet the pay- 
ments out of the increase in your milk check and the 
saving in feed cost. You can’t afford to go through 
another season without a silo when your cows will 
pay for the best silo ever put on a foundation, 

Write for our free book, “Saving with Silos,” and particu- 
lars of our easy-payment "plan, Study the strong points of 
Harder construction, Learn how you can make bigger profits 
with a better silo. 


HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Cobleskill, N. N.Y. 
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with a day, one week out of each month, 
will pay its slight ‘cnn Sear over in in 
Besides, your cows will not become the prey of such ailments as Bar- 
renness, R Afterbirth, 


Abortion, h, Scours, Milk Fever, Garget, 
Lost Appetite, etc., all of.which result from sluggish digestive 
and genital organs. : 
If you are troubled with any of these diseases in the herd, Kow-Kare 
will correct the trouble. For over twenty-five years it has been 
“The Home Cow Doctor” tomany thousands of cow owners 
PR peng NO Start now; your feed 
taier, general store or druggist haa tin $1.25 and 65¢ sizes. © Or we 
a Sis aoe postpaid on receipt of price. 
Sond ter vetasiite foun book, The Home Cow Doctor”. 
ers use nearly million copies of this book yearly. 
they could net get along without ite help. 


Thousands say 











CATTLE 


Guernsey Bull Calves 
Special Offer eo gle ‘i cee a 
Price $100.00 


Both bulls sired by May Rose bulls and out of 

cows either on test or with official records, Send 

for pedigrees and description, they are bargains, 
Herd officially tested for tuberculosis. 


OAKS FARM Cohasset, Mass, 


HOLSTEINS & GUERNSEYS 


256 head of fresh cows and close springers to 
select from. If you are in the market for fancy 
young cows that are large in size and heavy pro- 
ducers it will pay you to see this stock. Tuber- 


culin test. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N. Y. 


Telephone 1476 
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I OFFER Reg. Jersey bull 6 months old 

whose dams produced 18,050 Ib, 

milk, 938 Ib. fat. 12,000 Ib, milk, 600 Ib. fat 

each per year. Buy now for next Spring 
and save half cost of bull. Price $75. 
Ss. B. Hunt Hunt, N. Y. 


SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Berkshire 
and Chester Cross. All good healthy pigs 
six to seven weeks old, $3.75 each; eight 
weeks old, $4.00 each. I wiil ship from one 
to fifty C.O.D. on your approval. No charge 
for crating. 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St, Woburn, Mass: 


REGISTERED O. 1. C's 




















Why not own the best? Start with an 
early Fall pig for a breeder at $10 each, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Lewis R. Shuster, 
Seneca Falis, N. Y. 
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mention the American Agriculturist. 



































































































other dairymen will do the same, in selling or killing FOR 
BEEF PURPOSES at least one of the poorest producers in 
my herd between now and March 1, 1925. 


Name eeerereeeeeereeea ee eee eee teeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeee eee a 


Address eee ee ee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeneeeee ree € 
Cut this out, sign it and send it to American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















ty We Tan, Your Wear any tame or wild animal hiwe ur Sx. 

deer, mink, muskrat, skunk, *coon, fox or other hides 

’or made into fur auto robes, rugs, coats, caps 
lankets made from your own 


SEND | eosts CARD F FOI BIG F FREE CATALOG 
Tilustrated by for shipment. 
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When snow covers the ground; 
and grain prices soar, that’s 
when a man knows the deep 
satisfaction and profit in owning 
a Unadilla Silo. Plenty of good 
succulent feet at Jow cost! More 
milk and more meat for less 
feed money! 


Get Our Big Catalog! 

The most complete and inter- 
esting catalog ever written on 
silos. Gives all details of the 
Unadilla’s special sturdy con- 
struction and patented time and 
money saving features. Get in 
on the 

Liberal Discounts 

we are now offering for cash and 
early orders. Write today and 
save money. 





UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B 


Unadilla, N. Y. 

























KEYSTONE EVAPORATOR 


Famous Everywhere 
because one man can operate without help 
of any kind. 
increases capacity 40 per cent; 
Write for catalog. 


Our new Keystone Heater 
uses all 
waste heat. 





State number of trees 


SPROUL MFG. CO. 
Delevan, N. Y. 






















“THE ASTORIA” 





AN UP-TO-DATE BATHROOM $60 
One of a few SPECIAL PRICED sets, con- 
sisting of a 4, 4% or § ft. iron enameled 
roll rim Bathtub, one 19 in. roll rim en- 
ameled flat back Lavoratory, one syphon 
action wash down Water Closet with porce- 
lain low down tank, Oak post hinge seat. 
Faucets marked hot and cold. All nickel 
plated fittings. Send for Catalog 10. 
WILLIAM KLENERT CoO., Inc. 

137 East 43rd Strect New York City 






































NOW! New Low Engine Prices 
Only *5°° fe 


amonth fora few months 
—easy toown the famous 
standard WITTE En- 










Gas. uipped w.th éelebrated Troublepreof 
WICO Magneto. Simplest and cheapest to op- 
erate. New device makes gtartios, os when - 
FREE BIG NEW Soil Girect trom factory to you on 
ENGINE BOOK pads vaenl, 


RINETY DAYS’ 
Write today for my new illustrated 
engine book—sent abrolutely Free. No obligatien toyou. 





ing, « « « KANSAS CITY, MO, 
iding, = = PITTSBURGH, PA. 























My prices are much lower 
the on Fence, Gates, , 

¢* Posts, Barb Wire, ¥ *+ 70/6 
Ve Koc fing and Paint My new 

« catalog is a money saver. 

850 000 Farmers Save Money 
VE, Sod pon, Toucan mare money, 
to Fancy god (enuintaceson | runrpnteed 
TME _ BROWN FENCE & WIRE 

Dept 3003, Ohio oe, 3 
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— a week or ten days of quite cold 
weather, during which the thermometer 
dropped as low as 14° above zero and 
three or four inches of snow fell,—a real 
taste of winter—the temperature rose again 
to 40° and a moderate rain fell all night 
of December 5. This removed what little 
frost there was in the ground and today it 
is a little muddy on top. This rain put a 
little water in dry cisterns, and with the 
melted snow brightened up wheat, but 
helped the low wells not at all. 

Farmers are at work out doors again 
today after nearly two weeks of inside and 
yard work. Several neighbors are fall 
plowing, not a few are doing belated ditch- 
ing out of wet fields. We used the day to 
get in a few bushels of carrots caught by 
the early freeze. They were apparently 
not injured in the least. Readers of pre- 
vious notes may be interested to know, too, 
that the cabbage reported as frozen solid 
on November 18 and 10, not only went to 
distant markets in good condition after it 
had thawed out, but one car even brought 
a compliment from the buyer on its good 
quality. Of course, this frozen cabbage 
went immediately into consumption. Some 
that was stored is beginning to show a 
few black hearts. Incidentally, our co- 
operative membership netted us better than 
three dollars a ton more than we could 
have sold for locally. One car netted five 
dollars more. Here is a profit of consid- 
erably more than one hundred dollars due 
to good cdoperative service. 

oe 6 

One of the “chores” that has to be reck- 
oned with this time of the year is getting 
the children back and forth to school. The 
roads and weather have compelled the put- 
ting up of bicycles, and while the children 
can drive a horse most of them are carried 
back and forth in autos. With an average 
of two and a half miles to drive not less 
than one half hour twice a day is required. 
Coming at different times and in the mid- 
dle of the morning and the afternoon as 
they do, with the consequent interruptions 
of other work this “chore” takes at least 
two hours five days a week. By changing 
off with two neighbors this time is of 
course, reduced for each one. We have 
eight children of school age among us, 
four of whom are left at the district school 
and the other four are taken to high school 
two and a half miles away. If one were 
to compute the value of this time at cur- 
rent wages, he would find the cost of edu- 
cation in the country, still further in- 
creased. Many real advantages of farm 
and country life in training children may 
be cited to offset it, but the cost of an edu- 
cation for farm children is much greater 
than in the cities—often with much poorer 
facilities and teaching too—thanks to the 
enemies of better education. 

—M. C. Burritt. 


League Buys Clover Farms 

HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative 

Association, Inc., has purchased the 
properties and busipess of Clover Farms, 
Inc., an old established high grade milk 
distributing company in New York City, 
according to an announcement by G. W. 
Slocum, president of the dairy farmers’ 
organization. The formal transfer will 
take place on Tuesday, Dec. 16. The 
purchase is in line with the League’s 
policy to obtain more and more of the 
best fluid markets for the milk of its 
members. 

The League will retain the country 
properties consisting of seven modern 
milk receiving stations in New York 
State. It has contracted to sell the city 
holdings and retail business to Borden’s 
Farm Products Company, which is a 100 
percent buyer of League milk. 

The Clover Farms’ city properties in- 
clude a large distributing plant at 470 
West 128th Street. Besides carrying 
on a retail business, the company is 





Among the Farmers 


Western New York Notes—League News 


serving milk to all of-the City Depart- 
ment of Health infant feeding stations 
of which there are over 60. The com- 
pany handles more grade “A” milk in 
proportion to its daily supply than any 
other concern in New York City. 
The country plants which have been 
taken over by the League are situated 
as follows: Homer, Solon, and Preble, 
Cortland County; Afton, Chenango 
County; Rock Glen, Wyoming County; 
Shekomeko, Dutchess County, and 
Jacksonburg, Herkimer County. Four of 
these plants have grade “A” permits. 
Started “with One Lone Wagon” 
Clover Farms, Inc., had its origin in 
November, 1891, as L. L. Campbell & 
Bro., starting in business with one lone 
milk wagon, the driver of which was 
Mr. L, L. Campbell. The first day’s 
deliveries consisted of 68 quarts. The 
company mow has 160 delivery routes. 
It was incorporated four or five years 
later as the. Clover Farms Company. 
The name was changed to Clover Farms, 
Inc., in 1913, when the Dairy Demon- 
stration Company was taken over. The 
Dairy Demonstration Company was or- 
ganized in 1908 by a number of promi- 
nent New Yorkers interested in infant 
welfare work. A plant was built at 
Homer and after much educational work 
among farmers, the company began to 
supply milk to infant feeding stations 
which had been established by the New 
York Milk Committee. These stations 
were taken over later by the New York 
City Department of Health. Since 1913, 
Clover Farms, Inc., has continued this 
service to the city without a break, 
making the name of its Homer milk 
famous. 
When United States Senator Royal S. 
Copeland was City Commissioner of 
Health, he said of the Homer plant: 


“This milk station in point of sanitation | 


and the low bacterial count of its milk 
is one of the finest in the United States.” 

Clover Farms, Inc., was built up by 
the efforts of two men—Luther Camp- 
bell, its president, and J. J. Weisenfiuh, 
its treasurer. 

County Notes 

Ontario County.—November was a 
fine month to get fall work completed. 
We had a very hard freeze the middle 
of the month that caught potatoes in 
the barn and cabbage in the fields. Of 
course, they were frozen but there is 
still enough left of both these crops to 
meet the trade needs. Corn is mostly 
in the field. Those who have been 
husking find a large amount of poor 
corn and little or none is good for seed. 
Red kidney beans have turned out rather 
poor in yield and quality. Some stock 
was still running on pasture at the first 
of December. There was very little fall 
plowing done on account of the ground 
being so dry.—E. T. B. 

* * * 

Tioga County.—Potatoes were all dug 
about the middle of November. The 
yield was excellent, although there were 
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WANTED! 
A. A. 


Salesmen 


E have found that the read- 

ers of A. A. make the best 
salesman for us. If you are so 
situated that you can leave the 
farm and want steady employ- 
ment and earn good money, 
write us a letter and state just 
what experience you have had 
in selling. 


E. C. WEATHERBY 


461 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 














An 
Appropriate 
Christmas 


Present 








some reports of rot. Prices have fallen 
almost to zero. The very finest went 
as low as 30c a bushel at the cars. One 
farmer I know took a truck load to the 
market at Endicott and was able to sell 
very few. There was no sale whatever 
even at 50c per bushel. Several of our 
farmers have been going to the markets 
of Johnston and Endicott regularly, with 
their garden truck and have made quite 
a good thing of it. Honey has been sell- 
ing well also. Fall work on the farms 
was well cleaned up. The fine weather 
gave ample opportunity for everybody to 
bring outdeor work up to schedule. We 
had a regular blizzard on November 16 
with high winds. It brought us to the 
sudden realization that winter was here, 
much in contrast to the very mild weath- 
er that we have had. —Mrs. C. A. B. 


and a Gift for You, Too! 


Do your Christmas shopping at home— > 
and at the same time send something to your 
friends that will be a pleasant reminder ot 
your thought all through the year. (The 
American Agriculturist comes fifty-two times 
a year, and you can make no more appropri: 
ate and welcome present to your friends and 
relatives. Take advantage of our special $2 
offer which brings the A. A. for THREE 
years. To add the Christmas touch we send 
to the recipient of your gift, a beautiful 
Christmas card, saying that the American 
Agriculturist is sent with your compliments. 


A Gift to You, from Us 


And in addition we send direct to you, 
a copy of the most beautiful book ever 
written about Christmas—Dickens’ immortal 
Christmas Carol, bound in leather and care- 
fully packed—a book you should dip into 
often and read aloud to the whole family 3¢ 
least once a year. wt 

Add only 12c to our subscription offer o 
cover the cost of packing and mailing this 
exquisite classic, It will be sent you * 
once, while the card will 
subscriber of your Christmas 
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The popular 
“HOOD- Red Boot 


White Rock * 
Rubbers 
—for all the family 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1896 q 
should. 











Here’s a wet weather shoe—the Kattle King. Husky tire-tread soles, built 
for wear under all conditions. Red all-rubber uppers, which established a new 
standard for life without checking or cracking—and without clumsy weight. 

Being all-rubber, the Kattle King is quickly, easily, thoroughly cleaned— 
of all grime and soil—free from all odors. 

Leave them in the shed at night—there’s no cloth to soak moisture and freeze. You work in 
comfort, your feet are always dry, you get longer service. 

The Kattle King is typical of Hood service to you in boots. The Hood Red Boot offers the 
same long wear and freedom from checks and cracks. 

In White Rock Rubbers, the same “in built” service cuts down the rubber bills for all the 
family. 

Hood values are sound, of practical every-day benefit. Use the name Hood as your buying 
guide. It is a time tested guarantee of design, material and workmanship. 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES—ARCTICS—CANVAS SHOES—ATHLETIC SHOES—HEELS AND SOLES—RUBBER SPECIALTIES—TIRES AND @ifferent- 
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A Delightful Delay 


It’s worth being late for—a cake like this. What a gift for 
the appetite! What real “y it adds to the Yule-tide meal! Back in 
1889 many housewives used KL 


CALUMET Zz 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


when they baked their Christmas cake. Today their daughters are using the same depend- 
able leavener—so are millions of other women. And the reasons are apparent—economy—unfailing 
results—the two big causes for Calumet being called the preferred leavener of the nation. 

\ Use it when you bake the Christmas cake and continue using it 
ba throughout the coming year because for light, perfectly baked and always nutritious 
= it has no rival. Every ingredient used is officially approved by the U. S. food authorities. 


S-\LES 2‘/, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 
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MILK PRICES 

IE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 

sociation announces the following prices 
that dealers will pay the League during the 
month of December for milk testing 3% in 
the basic zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City. Ji is to be understood, of 
course, that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer, but go into the 
pool. They represent the prices dealers pay 
to the League. Class 2A, used chiefly as 
fluid cream, $2.10, Class 2B, used chiefly 
in the manufacture of condensed milk and 
ice cream, $2.25, Class 2C, used chiefly in 
the manufacture of soft cheese, $2.15. Class 
3A, $1.80. Class 3B, $1.75. Class 3C, $1.65. 

Class 4, prices will as usual be based on 
the butter and American cheese quotations 
on the New York market. 

The only increases over November prices 
are in Class 2, 20 cents per hundred in 24 
and 2B and a 10 cent increase in 2C, 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Producers announce 
the following price for 3% milk in the 201 
to 210-mile zone: Class 1, $3.07 per hun- 
dred; Class 2, $2.00; Class 3, $1.50; Class 
4, determined by market quotation on but- 
ter and cheese. 

Non-Pool Cooperative 
The Non-pooling Dairymen’s Cooperative 
prices for Class 1 milk is $2.80 per hun- 
dred; Class 2, $2.00; Class 3A, $1.60, with 
freight and fat differentials. 
Interstate Producers 

The Interstate Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion (Philadelphia Price Plan) . announces 
that receiving station prices, or the price to 
farmers in the 201 to 210-mile zone from 
Philadelphia for 3% milk, is $2.19. In the 
101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29. 

BUTTER PRICES LOWER 

The day after the A. A. went to press 
last week, the butter market suffered rather 
a decided setback. Prices dropped from 
47% and 48c on the highest grades to 40% 
and 41c. The turn downward was quite 











A Modern Bathroom, $60 


et UST one of our wonderful bargains. 
Set comprises a 4, 444 or 5 foot iron 
“ », enameled roll rim ‘bath tub, one 19 
he inch roll rim enameled flat-back lav- 
atory, a syphon action, wash-down 
water closet with porcelain tank, oak 
post hingé seat; all china index 
faucets, nickel-plated traps, and ail 

Send for nickel-plated fittings. 
Catalog J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
20 254 West 34th St., New York City 


Cash for Old Bags 


Turn your old bags into money. We buy them in 
any quantity, sound or torn, at liberal prices and 
PAY THE FREIGHT. Write for prices. Ref- 
erence Peoples Bank, 


IROQUOIS BAG CO., Inc. 
652 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


co-_ | Book FREE 
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Better prices— 


TRAP PERS ey a seats quota- 


————_., tions means more money. We 

need your Furs—You need us. 
Free bait. Price lists, tags, etc. O. FER- 
Ris & CO., Dept. 17, Chatham, N. Y. 


NATURAL a+ TOBACCO. Chewing, 
6 ibs. $1.50; 10 $2.50. Smoking, 5 Ibs. 
$1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00, Pay when received, 
Pipe and recipe free. Farmers Tobacco 
Union, D1, Paducah, Ky. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL MODERN FARM HOME 
omy $4300; 17 CATTLE AND 

Horses, hogs, poultry, fine lot new machinery, 
—- gncluded; heavy producer on improved 
goad close fine town; 175 acres, dark loamy fields, 
35-cow spring- -watered wire-fenced pasture, etc. 
1000 cds. woud, 75,000 ft. timber, sugar and fruit 
erchards; excellent 7-room house with bath, hard- 
‘wood floors, large basement barn, garage. 
@annot operate, $4300 takes it, less than half 
eash. Details pg. 25 big Bargain Catalog, illus. 
money-making farms and business chances. Free. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nassau 
St., New York City. 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


working against the market. In the first 
place there was considerable fresh stock 
received,-and inasmuch as the trade was 
well supplied, a large proportion of these 
receipts had to be carried over. With ad- 
vices indicating that additional supplies 
would be coming along immediately and 
with the demand apparently narrowed down 
due to the use of a great deal of storage 
stock, a decided weakness developed. About 
the middle of the week ending December 
13, however, the market had recovered 
from some of the price slump and went 
back to 44% to 45c on the highest grades. 
However, at that time fresh butter was 
still accumulating and the market continued 
in unsettled tones. Buying has been weak, 
and the trade finds it hard to recover to 
the position it enjoyed something over a 
week ago. 

Indications are that the Christmas trade 
will bring the market up again. Fresh re- 
ceipts, however, will determine just how it 
will hold up after the peak of the holiday 
buying is over. Storage stocks are too 
heavy to expect continued high prices. Just 
as soon as the market experiences a little 
accumulation, prices reflect the condition 
immediately. Receipts for the week end- 
ing December 13 were heavier than the 
week previous.. This doesn’t look like a 
very sudden advance of any magnitude. 
Medium ' grades of creameries declined in 
sympathy with fancier marks, while lower 
grades did not suffer near as much. Al- 
though the prices on these lower sources 
ire slightly lower than last week, neverthe- 
less the reduction suffered by these classes 
is only fractional compared with top grades. 


EGG MARKET HOLDS FIRM 


The egg market is holding firm, due to a 
continued scarcity of high grade eggs. 
There is a good demand on nearby whites 
and these marks are holding steady. Prac- 
tically all sizes of good fresh, well graded 
and well packed whites are selling rather 
freely. This is especially true of medium 
grades and pullets. Prices are about the 
same as last week, with little likelihood of 
any reduction coming during the holiday 
period. Mixed sizes and colors are moving 
slowly and prices are trending a little bit 
easier. There is no question but what the 
market absolutely demands quality pack. 
Tt is becoming more and more evident the 
man that ignores this fact is losing money. 
It is a whole lot better to keep these small 
or off-colored and poorly shapen eggs at 
home to be disposed of in a loeal market 
rather than ship them to the Metropolitan 
district at high express rates only to get 
a low price. 


FANCY POULTRY WILL SELL 

As far as we make out the live poultry 
market is going to be fairly satisfactory 
for Christmas. According to the Producers 
Price Current, their records for the past 
several years show that when turkeys have 
sold well at Thanksgiving, poultry. sells 
better at Christmas. This is no definite 
prediction, but is merely an indication. This 
deduction is quite reasonable, however. 
Consumers usually feel that if they have 
had turkey for Thanksgiving, that is 
enough and they will be satisfied with 
chicken at Christmas. When turkeys are 
poor at Thanksgiving they usually come 
back at Christmas time. In view of the 
fact that the freight market is so decidedly 
off, due to the heavy death rate among ar- 
rivals from the west, it looks as though 
express receipts that are fancy will enjoy 
a particularly strong position. There are 
reports current that there will be an em- 
bargo on certain freight shipments which 
will work to the advantage of nearby ex- 
press poultry. Just because freight receipts 
are out of balance and because this is a 
holiday period, is no excuse for shippers 
unexpected. There were several factors 
to try and galm off a lot of undesirable 
birds on the trade. The holiday spirit will 
be tolerate to it. At least at advanced 
prices. Every holiday during the past fall 
has told the same story, common and un- 
dergrade stock has dragged badly and will 
dtag undoubtedly badly at this time. The 
demand for fancys is going to create a 
good market. Naturally colored birds will 
take the preference, but unless these are 
fancy shipments cannot expect top prices. 

The outlook for turkeys is problematical. 
Everything «depends .on the consuming 
trade, a rather unknown quantity. As 
stated above, the Thanksgiving trade was 
so good that there is a strong likelihood 
of turkeys weakening for this holiday. 
Actual conditions, however, are to the con- 





on turkeys are advancing. Whether the 
eastern markets will support these ad- 
vances remains to be seen, and this will not 
be known until just before the holiday. 


Texas and western states shipped heavily . 


for Thanksgiving, and reports indicate 
that the supply out there is rather light. 
Operators are showing a great deal of cau- 
tion in their buying.. This; however, is truer 
for freight traffic than in the express mar- 
ket. If the consumptive trade shows the 
same preference as at Thanksgiving, there 
is going to be a stronger demand for heav- 
ier turkeys, with light ones tending weaker. 
The Thanksgiving trade developed a sud- 
den appetite for heavy birds. Of course, 
the Christmas market has one favorable 





The Market at a Glance 


The following are the prices on the New 
York Market, at which farm products of spec- 
ial interest to eastern farmers, sold on ...-+ 


POORER HEHE THEE HHH eH Eeee eoee 


Eggs, nearbys (cents per dozen) 


Jersey hennery whites, closely se- 
lect 


sb cbedde4oahentertase « 73t074 

Other hennery whites, extras ..... 68 to 72 
Extra: firsts ....sese0- seccccece - 64 to 66 
Firsts .ccccccvccccccccccesegece 58 to 62 
Gathered, | whites, first to extra firsts. 59 to 65 
Undergrades eeeeses eccccceugce Sart 57 
PUG conacctsetcovetsetene eves 46 to 53 


Hennery browns, extras ..-.+.,.++65 to75 
Gathered browns and mixed colors. 51 to 60 
Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score (93 
QUOTED... a. gacdecdbdordese oe 44% to 45 
Extra (92 score) cc, . 44 
Firsts (9091 score) + 4116 to43% 
Firsts (88-89 score) ....... 38 to40 
Hay and Straw, large bales (per ton) 











Timothy No. 2 cccccccccccce ee 24 to25 
Timothy No. ; ecosece ee 21 to 23 
Timothy Sample .,... 16 to20 


Fancy light clover mixed No. "Ss - 21 to23 
Alfalfa, first ae No, 2 «cee 25 026 
Oat Straw No. 1 s.eeceee coos 14 1016 
Beans (domestic, per Ib.) 
@Irow ...-+. gsocccscccosnese sd te 10% 


Red Kidney ..cccocccsseeesss+ 8% to 8% 
White Kidney .esceei cece sees 9% to is 
WE SED ob kkdcede vende cee _ 

Live Poultry, via express (cents per ib.) 
Fowls, colored fancy, heavy ... 25 
Fowls, leghorns and poor ... 15 10.19 
Chickens, colored fancy ...... 21to 22 
Chickens, leghorns .......%s0-. 19 to20 
Broilers, colored ....seeses00-39 
Broilers, leghorns .ee.sesesss 30 


Ducks, nearby ....ccoscscessse 22 t023 
Ducks, Long Island ......++.+: _ — 
Turkeys Sa owe gs 608456 Seceee 25 to 30 
Live Stock (cents per Ib.) 
Calves, good to medium ...... 10 tol3 
Bulls, common to good ...... 2% to 4 
Lambs, common to good ....+ + 1% to 151% 
Sheep, common to geed . 5 to 6% 


and is the most dangerous kind of specula- 
tion outside of buying wildcat stock fos 
cold cash. 


CABBAGE PRICES OFF 


The cabbage market is in quite sy mpathy 
with the potato market. Trading is dull, 
due to the fact that stocks in the Metro- 
politan districts are ample and prices have 
eased off so that now $10 or $11 a ton F, 
O. B. is quite common. This bears out our 
surmise of last week when we said that we 
wouldn’t be surprised to see cabbage down 
again to $10. The cabbage market is the 
same as the potato market. Just as soon 
as the price seems at all reasonable it is 
going to pay growers to loosen up some 
of their stock. . 


BEAN MARKET DULL i 


The,bean market continues to drag heave 
ily with prices showing an easier tendency. 
Domestic marrows are offered as low as 
$9.25 for common stock, with choice marks 
bringing anywhere from $10 to $10.50 It 
is very rare that sales reach this tép figure. 
Pea beans are also meeting a dull outlet 
and prices on this variety are easier. Com- 
mon to fair marks average anywhere from 
$5. 50 to $5.75, with a few fancy lots bring- 
ing $6. Red and white kidneys he also 
dull and bringing easier prices. Red kid- 
neys are bringing anywhere from $8.25 to 
$8.6s, depending on quality, with a few 
real choice lots bringing $8.75. White kid- 
neys are worth about $1 more all along the 
line, with the exception of real fancy quali- 
ties that are worth $10, but few are turn- 
ing at this figure. 


NO. 1 HAY SCARCE 


The hay market has taken on a much 
firmer tone, especially on the higher grades, 
There is little or no No. 1 in the market, 
with the result that prices on this grade 
have a tendency to harden. In fact, lower 
grades in large bales are meeting a firmer 
tone, although the movement in these low 
grades is still rather slow. Low grade hay 
in. small bales is moving slowly, especially 
in Brooklyn. 








Hogs, Yorkers (200 Ibs.) eee B8K%to 9% 








feature attendant to it in that the New 
Year follows one week later and there is 
always a good demand at this time. As we 
go to press, the price of turkeys arriving 
via express is about the same as prices just 
before Thanksgiving. 


POTATO MARKET STILL DULL 


There is little life to the potato market 
just before the holidays. Potatoes can be 
easily stored and therefore retailers load 
up well ahead of the holidays in order to 
devote their time to more specialized com- 
modities and to their local trade needs. As 
a result along just now the potato market 
is dragging and lifeless; $1.65 to $1.75 is 
about the range covered by State potatoes, 
while Maines will anywhere from $1.90 
to $2.10 delivered. Long Islands are now 
in the neighborhood of $2.25 F, O. B. east 
end shipping points. A few operators in 
the market have been able to get a prem- 
ium price at one time or other for excep- 
tionally well graded stock, but these occa- 
sions are rare. There are too many pota- 
toes to warrant for any material improve- 
ment. There seems to be a general disposi- 
tion on the part of many to hold stocks for 
higher prices. In view of this year’s heavy 
crop and in view of the lack of interest in 
the buying market, there is little likelihood 
of much improvement being experienced. 
Obviously from time to time we are going 
to see a temporary price boost. These in- 
creases, however, are due for short lives, 
for this very simple reason that just as 
soon as the price improves a lot of ship- 
pers are ready to send on supplies. A man 
is skating on thin ice who is holding for a 
real high price. If he is able to get any- 
thing that is at all reasonable he will be a 
wise man to let at least some go. The 
actual ,circumstances determine what is 
reasonable. If a man has some strictly 
fancy, well graded stock that will natural- 
ly call for a better price than average fleld 





run. But to hold on to one’s entire crop 
until the price goes up is entirely too risky 


Color Your Butter 
‘Dandelion Butter Color’’ Gives q_ 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 


Before churning 
add one-helf tea- 
spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 
churn comes butter 
of Golden June 


shade. “Dandelion 
Butter Color” is 
purely vegetable, 


harmless, and 
meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 50 years by 
all large creameries. Doesn’t color butter- 
milk. Tasteless, Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores, Write 
for free sample bottle. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, _f 


Live Poultry Shines 


IF YOU WANT HIGHEST PRICES re- 
turned promptly—market reports and infor- 
mation—free use of coops AND SERVICBD 
UNEXCELLED—SHIP TO: 


BERMAN & BAEDECKER, Inc. 


West Washington Mkt., 28 Thirteenth Ave. 
New York City 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 
358 Greenwich St., New York City 


PATENTS wd 


Write for my free Guide Books.“ ‘How ow wyer, 
tain a Patent” and “Invention and Ir »* x 
“Record of Inventions” blank before ys it 
ventions. Send model or sketch of » the 
for instructions. Promptness assure that 
for above information. Clarence A, Hgets 
istered Patent Lawyer, 735 Securit” the 
ing, directly across street from 
Washington, D. C. 




















pes 
should. 
Large stock Poulter, TE erent. 
Pigeons, Chicks, Eggs, low. . 

EER FARMS, Telford, Pa. 484) 



















in the world. 





‘From Dot and Daddy”? 
It has been hard for Dot to keep the 


| big secret but she managed somchow,' 
and mother is the most surprised person 
And pleased, too. 
Kodak is just what she wanted. 


Autographic Koaaks $6.50 up 


Fastmar Kodak Company, Rochester,N.Y- 


—a Kodak 


| 


A 

















ernment Plan. 


on the due date. 





LONG TERM FARM MORTGAGES 


We grant loans to farmers in New York and New 
Jersey by first mortgages under the United States Gov- 
This plan gives you capital for thirty- 
three years and the installment plan of payment provides 
for the payment of the principal and interest in full 


Write now for information to: 


New York and New Jersey Joint Stock Land Bank 


31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
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ICER 


ERE are the names of licensed and 

bonded commission merchants in 
New York State handling various com- 
modities including butter, cheese, dairy 
products, hay, straw, etc. These names 
are taken from the lists of licensed and 
bonded merchants issued by the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets. We do not stand sponsor for 
any of the firms and want it clearly 
understood that we do not care to be 
held responsible for their transactions. 
The fact that they are licensed and 
bonded, however, is, in some degree, an 
indication of their reliability. 

Before doing business with any com- 
mission merchants it is always well to 
get in communication with the individ- 
ual, Naturally it is much better to be- 
come personally acquainted but this is 
not always practical or possible. At any 
rate, it is always well to write first and 
have an understanding that a shipment 
will be accepted. Some dealers do not 
handle all commodities and it is well to 
find out if they handle the particular 
product that you wish to sell) We often 
have to handle cases in the’ service 
bureau that would never have come into 
being had a letter been written to the 
merchant in the beginning for instruc- 
tions on the kind of commodity they 
handle or for the most opportune time 
to ship. A lot of misunderstandings can 
be avoided by a single letter. 

CUT OUT THIS LIST AND SAVE 
IT. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 


BALLSTON SPA: 
Baliston Refrigerating Storage Co., The, 
14 Bath St. 
BUFFALO: 2 
Bean, BS. H., 133 Michigan Ave. 
Unger, Fred, 175 Perry St. 
ITHACA: 
Hook, J. W., Inc., 113-115 So. Tloga St. 
NEW YORK: 


Baliston Refrigerating Storage Co., The 
90 West Broadway 
Pfeiffer, John W., 280 Washington St. 
Swift & Company, inc., 32 Tenth Aves 
13th St. Market. 
SCHENECTADY: 
Ballston Refrigerating Storage Co., The, 
Edison Ave. 
UTICA: 
Swift & Company, iInc., Main St. 


BUTTER 


BINGHAMTON: 
Empire Produce Co., 75 Prospect Ave. 
BROOKLYN: 
Dworetzky & Shiefstein, 162-164 Christo- 
pher Ave. 
North 6th Street Independent Meat Corp. 
(Wholesale), 120 North 6th St. 
Waldbaum, S. & W., 911 DeKalb Ave, 


BUFFALO: 

Brennisen, F. & Son, 156-158 Michigan 
Ave. 

Bronstein & Rovner, 17 E. Market St. 

Cicaret! Bros., 100 W. Market St. 

Clum, Raymond &., 101 Columbia St. and 
Perry St. 

Elster, Tom, 104-106 W. Market St. 

Eppolito Bros., 92 W. Market St. 

Goldstein & Lippman, 165 Scott St. 

Hickman & Coward, 150 Michigan St. 

infantine, Joseph, 176 Perry St. 

Kurtz Brothers, 80 W. Market St. 

M. & S. Produce Co., 171 Scott St. 

Mackey, Marvin U., 108 W. Market St. 

Mohilewsky, Hyman, 153 Michigan Ave. 

Rea & Witzig, 46 W. Market St. 

Richards, John, 88 W. Market St. 

Sauer, E. A. & Son, 155 Grey St. 

Schafer, Frederick J., 98 W. Market St. 

Schintzius, John E., 38 W. Market St. 

Smith, N. L. & Co., Inc., 48 W. Market St. 

Snyder & Co., 62 W. Market St. 

Tuttle, Waiter A. Co., 55-57 E. Market St. 

Vinci & Perna, 90 W. Market St. 

Will, William C. Co., Inc., 163 Scott St. 

Zaubitzer & Miller, 171 Perry St. 

CORNING: 

Empire Produce Co., 71 W. Market St. 

ELMIRA: 

Empire Produce Co., 101-105 E. Gray St. 


HORNELL: 

Empire Produce Co., 69 Canisteo St. 

KINGSTON: 

Everett & Treadwell Co., 534-535 Broad- 
way, 128 Front St. 

NEW YORK: 

Alpaugh, E. S. & Co., 18 Bloomfield St. 

Bronx independent Meat Corp. (Whole- 
sale), 651 Brook Ave. 

Dworetzky & Shiefstein, 326 Greenwich St. 

Elzea, W. W., Inc. 327-323 Washington St. 

Fliegel, M. & Son, 342 Greenwich St. 

Hentze, William P., 361 Greenwich St. 

Jelliffe, Wright & Company, 284 Wash- 
ington St., West Washington Market, 
60th St.'4& North River, 40th St. and 





North River. 
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Licensed and Bonded Merchants 




























































Jewell BGros., Inc., 25-31 Loew Ave., W. 
Washington Market. 
Kurtin & Kurtin, 303 Greenwich St. 
Lunn’s Sons. W. B., 304 Greenwich St. 
Mandelker, Philip, 158 Reade St. 
Mehler, Aaron, 54 Harrison St. 
Peck, R. H. & Co., 26 Harrison St. 
Saxton, Chester E., Inc., 11 Harrison St. 
Waldbaum, S. & W., 134 Reade St. 
Zimmer & Dunkak, 173-175 Duane St 
(Wholesale) 
OLEAN: 
Empire Produce Co., 121 W. State St. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 


ALBANY: 
Skillicorn, William J., 102 Hudson Ave, 
Rich, John W., inc., 100 Hudson Ave. 

BROOKLYN: 
Goodman, A. M. & Co., Inc., 81 Siegel St. 
Williamsburg Butter & Egg Co., inc., 8 

Wallabout Market. 

BUFFALO: 
Bredenberg Bros., 96 W. Market St. 
Fairmont Creamery Co., of N. Y., The, 

170 Michigan Ave. 
Hornung Sons Co., Geo., 54 Market St. 
Huber, Frank X., 40 W. Market St. 
Stone, F. F. Inc., 162 Perry St. 
Trautman’s Sons, F. J., 52 W. Market St. 
Wattles, Frank E., 148 Michigan Ave. 
— Son, J. B. & G. M., 152 Michigan 
ve 

Weich, F. M. & Co., 139 Michigan Ave. 
Whitney, Geo. R., Inc., 154 Michigan Ave. 


HUDSON: 

Van Deusen, C. A. Co., 15 N. 7th St. 
NEW YORK: 

Ahlers, Cari, 5 Worth §t. 

Allison, Geo. & Co., Inc., 296 Washington 


St. 
Atiantic _ Butter 344 
Ince 


OOO Re eee eee wees 


& Egg Receiver, 

Greenwich St. 3 

Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers, 
8-12 Jay St. 

Atias, Harry, 362 Greenwich St. 

Balfour Bros., inc., 850 Washington St. 

Behrman, Henry & Son, 366 Washington 


St. 

Bernhoiz, J. A. & Sons, 30 Harrison St. 
Biackman, Nathan & Co., 3-5 Harrison St. 
Borger, John H. Co., Inc., 137 Reade St. 
Brenner, R. & Sons, 358 Greenwich St. 
Britten, C. M. Co., 22 Harrison St. 
Brossman, Rudoiph, 357-359 Greenwich St. 
Brown, Harold L. Co., Inc., 172 Duane 6t. 
BSryan-Duval Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St. 
Butts & Miller Co., Inc... 325 Washingtor 


St. 
Cutier, George E.. 331 Greenwich St. 
Davey, Andrew, inc., 5 E. 134th St. ! 
Doscher, John & Co., 133 Reade St. , 
Droste & Snyder, Inc., 177 Duane St. 
DuMond & Felten, Inc., 46 Jay St. 
Egbert & Case, 11 Jay St. 
Enyard & Godley, Inc., 171 Duane St. 
Fitch, Cornell & Co., inc., 16-18 Jay St. 
Fletschi, Emil & Son, 514 Weschester Ave. 
Fox River Butter Co., Inc., The, 78 Hud- 
son St. 
Grossman, A. & Co., 153 Reade St. 
Gude Grothers, Kieffer Co., (Wholesale), 
19-21 Jay St. 
Hagen, H. & Co., Inc., 81 N. Morse St. 
Henneberger, W. H., Inc., 329 Greenwich 


St. 
om Willlam G., 357-359 Greenwich 


Honig & Klien, 18 Harrison St. 
ideal Butter & Egg Co., 25 Harrison St. 
Lewis & Sandbank, 152 Reade St. 
Mapes, Winfield H., ; Co. 176 Duane St. 
Mecabe, Chas. P. é Son, 17 Jay St. 
Mesh-Shaff Co., Inc., 139 Reade St. 
ao gr aps & Sons, J., 19-21 Harrison St. 
Paul, A., Jr/ & Co., Inc., 50-62 Grace Ave., 
w. Washington Market. 
Phenix Cheese Co., 345 Greenwich St. 
Poole, C. L. & Co., 180 Duane St. 
Pressner Bros., 36 Harrison St. 
Rittenhouse, George M. & Co., 23-25 Jay St. 
Rubenstein Bros., 165 Chambers St. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 174 Duane St. 
Schechter, Hyman M., 192 Duane St. 
Scholl, John & Bro., Inc., 147 Reade St. 
Silberman, Morris, 144 Reade St. 
—— & Bittman, iInc., 160-162 Reade 


Trelease & Underhill, 333 Greenwich St. 
Vosburgh. Edward M., 133 Reade St. 
Wagrer, George F, Co., Inc., 189 Duane St. 


Wetterau-Haipern Co., Inc., 286 Green<« 
wich St. 
Wilson & Co., 647 Brook Ave. 


Wright & Winsor, Inc., 12 Harrison St. 

Zenith Butter & Egg Co., 170 Duane St 
UTICA: 

Start, L. J. Co., Inc., 36-40 Whitesboro St. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CREAM 


BROOKLYN: 
Jochnowitz Bros., 419 Hart St. 


HAY AND STRAW . ~*4 
BROOKLYN: 
Rosenbrock & Schumann, 1180 Fulton St, 
Schaefer, Chas. & Son, 304 Meserole St. 
Vroman, Sanford A., 74 Logan St. Bush- 
wick Station Pier 2, Waliabout 
NEW YORK: 
Lindy, Simon, 601 W. 33d St. 
Post, Herbert A., 36th St., North Riverg 
Pier 43, North River. 
Power, W. D. & Co., 601 W. 334 &t. 








oor ~~“ George N. & Co., 973 Brook 
ve. 
Ryan, Louis D., €01 VW. 33d St. af 
Vroman, Sanford A., 601 W. 334 St. 

~ 


SCHODACK LANDING: 
Ransen Gardenier & Son® ....csnsme® 


TROY: 
Lindy, Simon, 1525 Sixth Ava, 
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The Trouble Maker—zy E. R. Eastman 


it going to be? Dealer price or League 


C HEERING and stamping of feet 
interrupted Jim, and he waited for 
the noise to subside before he could 
resume. 

Then, as he continued, his voice 
deepened, his face flushed, and his eyes 
flashed with his emotions. The earnest- 
ness, sincerity and truth of what he was 
saying reached and stirred the men and 
women in his audience so that they sat 
tense and perfectly quiet to catch every 
syllable. 

“Sometimes I wonder if you folks 
realize what those starvation prices have 
done to you and yours. Look around 
you now; there are not a dozen young 
folks in this room. Where are they? 
Gone! Driven from the homes of their 
fathers—because no amount of toil on 
these farms could give them an honest 
living r 

“How about those that stayed?” ex- 
claimed an excited voice. 

“Yes,” answered Jim, “how about 
them? Grown old before their time. 
How about our girls and our women? 
In the city a girl is a girl until she’s 
forty; in this cow country a girl is an 
old woman at thirty. Why? What fun 
_do they ever have? What fun do you 
“men have? The settlers of this country 
said that the three aims of this life 
were: Life itself, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness. 

“But the milk farmers for a generation 
now have had to change that to life 
itself, labor and the pursuit of cows.” 
(laughter). “I don’t have to tell you 
people how much liberty you have tied 
to a cow’s tail three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year!” 

GAIN the crowd interrupted the 

speaker to relieve its surcharged 
feelings by cheering and stamping of 
feet. 

“Let me take a moment to tell you the 
story of a little farm boy, because this 
story is also that of millions of other 
farm boys and girls throughout the land, 
This boy was born on a larg. dairy farm. 
One of the first things he can remember 
is going to the barn with his mother and 
holding on to the cow’s tail to keep it 
from switching in her eyes while she 
milked. For years and years, one of his 
outstanding memories is that of his 
mother carrying two heavy pails of milk 
from the barn across the barnyard, up 
the stile that led over the fence, and into 
the little old milkhouse. For half a life- 
time she did this, as well as all of the 
work in the home without any help, and 
found time besides somehow to raise 
her children. 

“This little boy never went even to 
the county fair, and a show was a thing 
unheard of because both father and 
mother were too busy to go, and be- 
sides there was never any moncy to go 
with. 

“The years went on, one much like 
the other, and out of them stands the 
bitter memory of the boy’s father dying; 
a comparatively young man, killed, the 
doctor said, because he went back to 
taking care of his cows too soon after 
an attack of grippe. From then on the 
boy and the mother had to manage, 
until finally the mother’s health broke 
down too, and for what should have 
been the best years of her life, she has 
had a living death as a bed-ridden in- 
valid. 

“That’s what producing milk under 
our present system of marketing is 
doing for us dairy farmers—and that is 
what it will continue to do for us just 
as long as we ourselves let it!” 

AUSING for breath, Jim looked at 

his audience which had again be- 
come silent with the tense quiet that one 
feels in the air before a great storm, and 
eut of all the faces only two registered 
en his subconscious mind. 





One was Dorothy’s. Did he imagine 
it, or was she no longer indifferent, no price?” 
longer indignant? Instead, she seemed 
to be listening to every word intently. 

The other was the face of John Ball. 
He also was interested, but only because 
he was mad. 
eyes under shaggy eybrows flashed 
angrily; white hair was rumpled where 
in moments of exasperation he had run 
his hands through it; while his white 
beard seemed to stick straight out to- came quite again. 
ward Jim, as if pointing accusingly at “Time enough to shout,” 
him. dryly, 

It came to Taylor with a feeling of 
hopelessness and futility that usually it jing if we do get it. 
was the people most in need of help of our lives before us.” 
who stood vigorously in their own light “We're with you!” shouted a voice. 
by opposing those very things that “What shall we do?” 
would help them the most. 

“Yes,” he went on, 
mostly to blame for our troubles. We 
have done a lot of talking while the 
milk dealers have done the acting. But 
mow we have a chance to act. The 


restrain them. 


have here. 
contracts for a generation. 
these contracts to stand by one another. 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far 


HEN Jim Taylor was forced to lick Bill Mead, old Johnny Ball’s 
hired man, it was the last straw. At least so thought pretty 
Dorothy Ball, who had seen her childhood sweetheart oppose her father 
on the issue of actively fighting for better milk prices and who heard 
Bill’s distorted account of the scrap. So poor Jim determines to forget 
Dorothy—who is now often seen with young Bradley. the farm bureau 
agent—and to throw himself heart and soul into the farmer’s battle. 
The League calls a strike! Speedtown buzzes with excitement, and 
Jim is delegated to speak to the crowded Town Hall meeting. With 
burning words he paints the plight of the dairy farmer. 


HEN pandenionium broke loose. The 
staid old conservative farmers were 
on their feet, shouting, jumping, throw- 
: ing their hats in the air,.and pounding 
His face was red; black each other on the back. Bradley, the 
chairman, for a time made no effort to 


Finally, knowing that there was more 
business, they sat down, and it soon be- 


said Jim, 
“when we get this price, and we- 
*ve got to do something besides shout- 
We've got the fight 


“The first thing is to join the Dairy- 
“we farmers are men’s League, and sign the contracts we 
We've signed the dealer’s 
Let’s sign 


The second thing is to make arrange- 





Se > —— 





Dairymen’s League is our own organi- 
zation and is the weapon through which 
we can do something. Its directors and 
leaders are dairymen themselves, elected 
by us dairymen. It is at last in a posi- 
tion to do something. Whatever that 
something is will depend upon us and 
how well we stand back of it. 

“As you know, the dealers have, as 
usual, stated the price they would give 
for October milk. This price is higher 
than it would have been if farmers’ 
opinion had not bee so aroused during 
the past summer over the situation. But 
still this price is far below what it costs 
to produce the milk. 

“For the first time in the history of 
the milk business we farmers are in a 
position to refuse this price and to tell 
these dealers through our representa- 
tive, the Dairymen’s League, what we 
will sell our milk for.” 

“What do you want anyway?” yelled 
a farmer. “The price the dealers are 
offerin’ is twenty cents a hundred larger 
than last year!” 

“I want something more than this 
sop,” answered Jim. “They are throw- 
ing this twenty cents to us because we 
are excited. Besides, you know they 
usually march us down to their station 
and sign us up for our milk for six 
months. They do not dare to do that 
this fall, and have only asked us to sign 
up for the month of October.” 

“We've won somethin’ then,” said 
another farmer. “Why not let well 
enough alone?” 

“What we've won,” replied Jim, “is 
mighty little, and unless we do some- 
thing to clinch it, it also mighty tem- 
porary. These advances the dealers offer 
show we have them on the run. The 
question before the farmers of this ter- 
ritory is, are we going to take the sop 
or are we going to keep them running?” 

“What are the League prices, boy?” 
shouted another man. 

“I’m coming to that.” said Jim. “Our 
Dairymen’s League is asking $2.15 per 
hundred pounds for 3% milk for Octo- 
ber. Our price is $2.15, and the dealer’s 
price is $1.65. Men, I ask yott, which is 


ments to take care of our milk until 
the dealers stand ready to buy it at our 
price. There ought to be several local 
committees appointed and a general or- 
ganization countywide committee to 
have charge of the fight in the county. 
This general committee should also see 
that between now and Saturday night a 
local meeting of dairymen is held in 
every community in. this. county where 
the situation should be explained and 
local arrangements made for taking care 
of the milk.” 

“That's pretty important,” said some- 
one. “How are we to take care of our 
milk?” 3 

“Every locality will have to figure that 
out for itself. There are three or four 
farmer-owned plants in this county, If 
you live near one of these plants, you 
can arrange to make butter. Then in 
some communities there are a number 
of cream separators where two or three 
neighbors can arrange with the owner 
of the separator to get their milk 
skimmed. But in most places you will 
simply have to put it into pans and skim 
it at home, and make up your own but- 
ter. 

“This will mean temporary loss, sacri- 
fice, and a lot of extra work, but I’m 
saying it to you, and saying it hard, that 
even if you have to dump the confound- 
ed milk into the ditch, it will be the best 
paid for milk that you ever sold!” 

Again the crowd started to cheer, but 
Bradley pounded them down. 

“That’s about all I have to say to 
you,” concluded Jim. “We now have an 
opportunity; to make the most of that 
opportunity, we must go about it in a 
businesslike way. I hope, therefore, that 
this meeting will not break up until your 
general county organization committee 
has been formed and until every man 
has signed this contract—and until all 
of us are ready to go forth, as farmers 
have gone forth in other great crises, 
to overthrow oppression and to fight 
for the right.” 

IM sat down. Immediately a dozen 


men were on their feet, all shouting, 
“Mr. Chairman,” “Mr, Chairman.” 











Conservative farmers, these, who, ordi- 
narily would never think of speaking in 
public. But Jim’s speech and the grave 
milk situation had carried them all be- 
yond the point of self-consciousness. 

In the group trying to get recognition 
from the chairman was old John Ball, 
and because Bradley knew that Ball was 
moore or less the leader of the group who 
were opposed to what the League was 
trving to do, he gave him a cliznce to 
talk. 

The old man got up, and strange to 
say, he smiled. 

“Boys,” he said, “we've listened to a 
lot of hot-air oratory this afternoon, and 
a lot of us have got pretty much excited 
—too much so, mebbe.” 

“Set down!” somebody interrupted. 

“That's right. Put him out!” 

“Now hold on a lettle bit,” said Ball, 
seeming to become calmer as the audi- 
ence became more excited and antag- 
onistic. “This is a free country, ain’t 
it? Every man’s got a right to his own 
think and say-so. I’m an old man, and 
I’ve made my little bit right here work- 
in’ with you other fellows for a life- 
time, and they ain’t no mzn here more 
interested in what’s good for us than 













































































old Johnny Ball, if I do say so as 
shouldn't.” 
“Sign up and get in line hen!” young 


Greene shouted. 

“No, I ain’t goin’ to sign up, Dan 
Greene! I-was workin’ these hills and 
milkin’ cows before most of you fellers 
were knee-high to a grasshopper, and 
when some of you get a little more 
experience, you ain’t goin’ to be quite 
so quick to get burned with every new- 
fangled notion that comes along.” 

By this ‘time the crowd was getting 
out of control. Hisses and cat-calls were 
becoming common throughout the hall. 


LD John Ball 
chairman. 

“Mr. Bradley,” he said, “do I have 
this here floor or not? As a farmer in 
this neighborhood whose business is 
likely to be ruined by this fool scheme 
we have heard here today, I demand to 
have my say-so.” 

“Mr. Ball is right,” said the chairman, 
“He should have a courteous hearing.” 

“Let him talk sense then,” sang out a 
voice. 

“We've heard this kind of talk in this 
county for two or three years, and that’s 
one reason why we ain't never done 
anything.” 

“That's right,” said another farmer, 
“every time we try to do anything old 
Ball and other back-numbers like him 
throw sand in the machinery.” 

Jim Taylor slowly unwound himms-f 
from his chair, get to his feet, and h 
up his hand. 

“Just @ word, Mr. Chairman.” 

“Mr. Taylor is recognized.” 

“Two wrongs never make a right,” 
said Jim. “This is America—supposed 
to be the land of free speech, No mat- 
ter what we think of Mr. Ball’s senti- 
ments, and you know I don’t agree with 
them, he still has a right to be heard. 
And if we use our common sense, his 
views, whatever they are, cannot alter 
our determination to do what we think 


appealed to the 


is right. Let’s give him a fair hear- 
ing.” 

“All right,” said someone, “but let him 
hurry up.” 


Jim sat down and John Ball continued 

“It won't take me long to.say m ‘ 
and I know that you folks on't P#Wyer 
to an old man’s advice, bul mean = 
jest the same. It sae 
labor in the city ish@l 
high wages. Mebbe 
capitalists have org 
no rex.son why / 
Them folks in th 
(Comtinusd 































TERE are dozens of recipes for plum 

pudding, and many of them are ex- 
cellent. The one below, being metrical, 
is easily remembered. My im- 
provement on the recipe is the substitu- 
tion of half a pound of breadcrumbs for 
half the pound of flour. 


The Plum Pudding Song 


If you wish to make the pudding in 
which everyoné delights. 

Of six pretty new-laid eggs you must 
take the yolks and whites; 

Beat them well up in a basin till they 
thoroughly combine, 

And be sure you chop the suet up pcr- 
tieularly fine. 

Take a pound of well-stoned raisins, and 
a pound of currants dried, 

A pound of powdered sugar, and some 
candied peel besides; 

Rub them all up well. together with a 
pound of wheaten flour, 

And let them stand to settle for a quar- 
ter of an hour; 

Then tie the mixture in a bowl, and put 
it in a pot. 

Some persons like the water cold, and 
some prefer it hot; 

But though I don't know which of these 
two plans I ought to praise, 

I know it ought to boil an hour for every 
pound it weighs; 

And if I were the Queen of France, or, 
better, Pope of Rome, 

I'd have a Christmas pudding 
I dined at home—L. R. I 
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every day 


Cutting Down the Fuel Bill 
URING the 


every thrifty 


cold weather months, 


housewife plans how 


she can cut down the fuel bill and still 


get a maximum amount of heat. While 
the coal strike was in effect, some years 
ago, I practiced the following sugges- 
tions and found them so valuable I have 
used them ever since; 

Paper Balls. Take several sheets of 
newspapers and soak them over night in 
the sct tubs. Next morning roll the wet 


sheets into firm, hard balls and allow 
them to dry in the sun or on top of the 
stove. These balls are excellent to use 
in place of wood for the furnace and will 
burn fully as long 

Refuse Basket. There is no better fuel 
economizer than the refuse basket. An 
old basket should be placed in the 
kitchen and all odds and ends of waste 
thrown in, including nutshells, burnt 
match ends, dried corn cobs and dried 


vegetable parings. After the basket is 
ull, it can be mixed with a hod of small 
al, and the result is truly surprising. 
“inder Balls. This is a very popular 
of saving coal and is very widely 
used. Purchase ten cents worth of ox- 
alic acid crystals from the druggist and 
mix them with one bag of salt. Put the 
mixture in two gallons of water and stir 
until dissolved. Pour the combination 
over_a hod of fine cinders and roll into 
balls.—Irma Hegel. 


More Recommended Films 


AST week we printed the names of 

several films recommended respec- 
tively for junior, high school and adult 
Here is another list 
worth saving. The fact that a film bears 
the letters “hs” or “j” does not imply 
hat adults will not enjoy it. It simply 
ns that it is one which parents may 
rfectly.safe in taking the younger 
$ the family. 


consumption. 






én? = Ur N—The story of an eml- 
crimi, unjustly accused of 


towards his patients, 
‘ef a small town but 


: ty there to save a 
operation. (Uni- 


p, fan 
rer i tes DUANES—A good 








and thus gives 


tle roster aah h he defeats cat- 
» | 


promise of not being the last of the Duanes 
after all. (Fox, 7 reels.) 


hs LIFE’S GREATEST GAME—A base- 
ball story with many scents of real base- 
ball. How a boy, through his playing of 
the game, is discovered by his father, a 
baseball manager, from whom he and his 
mother had been separated through a mis- 
understanding years before. (F. B. O., 7 
reels.) 


LITTLE ROBINSON CRUSOE — Jackie 
Coogan, shipwrecked on a cannibal isie, has 
some exciting adventures and finally res- 
cues a white colony through his knowledge 
of wireless telegraphy. Far-fetched but 


For Thin or Stout 


Py OR the young girl 
4 ar the woman with 
the girlish figure, 
No. 2117 is @ be- 
comng style. It 
opens down the front 
to the hem, making 
it easy to iron, and 
one of the new wide 
belts adds @ smart 
finish. No. 2117 cuts 
im sizes 16 year, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inch 
es bust measure. 
Size 4% takes 3 
sards 40 inch mate- 
rial with 1% yards 
contrast ng 


Price, 12¢ 





And for the mea 
ture woman of full 
foure, Ne. 1981 is 
an extremely flatter 
ing desitian. The 

ross-over front and 

side iscaade give 
softness and length 
of line. Sustable for 
almost any mater.al 
No. 1981 cuts in 
sises 16 cars, 36, 
18, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
4 and 0 inches 
est wicasure Size 

6 f “s eras 

4 al rial 

t oP rd " 
Price, 12c 





TO ORDER: Write name, address pat- 
1 numbers and size very clearly, enclose 
right amount in stamps (coins sent at your 
own risk) and mail to Pattern Dept, Amer- 
461 Fourth Avenue, 


tert 


ican Agriculturist, 
New York City. 


entertaining. Thrilling typhoon. (Metro- 


Goldwin, 7 reels.) 


LOVER’S LANE depicts the struggle of 
a young country doctor who wins out 
against the jealousy of an vider, unscien- 
tific practitioner; human and charming. 
(Warner, 6 reels.) 


hs MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE—A scintil- 
lating romance of the Court of Louis XV., 
with scenes also of English society in 
Bath. Splendidly produced and acted, with 
dash, verve and humor and Valentino in a 
part in which he distinguishes himself. 
From the story by Booth Tarkington. 
(Paramount, 10 reels.) 


] THE NAVIGATOR —Hilarious Guster 
Keaton comedy, in which he and a young 
lady, alone aboard a ship in mid-ocean, 
have many misunderstandings and surpris- 
ing adventures. (Metro-Goldwyn, 6 reels.) 


OH, YOU TONY!—A young man, played 
by Tom Mix, is fleecéd by some sharpers 
in Washington, D. C., but retrieves his for- 
tune at a horserace where he also thwarts 
his enemies. Romance and satire, horse- 
play and play by real horses. (Fox, 7 reels.) 


ONE NIGHT IN ROME—An italian 
dutchess imagines herself pursued by a 
vengeful father-in-law after the mysteri- 
ous death of his dissolute son, and so dis- 
guises herse!f as an Eastern mystic. Dra- 
matic twist at end. With Laurette Taylor, 
whe enacted the part In the stage play. 
(Metro-Goldwyn, 7 reels.) 
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THE PRICE OF A PARTY—A girl, hard 
put to it to make enough money to help 
her family, gets involved in a shady deal 
but refuses to go through with it. (Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors, 6 reels.) 


hs RAMSHACKLE HOUSE is the name of 
an old Florida home where a New York 
business man goes to recuperate, but un- 
just suspicion pursues him and adventures 
start, leading to scenes in the Florida 
Evergiades where he seeks refuge—and 
also to a mutual admiration between him 
and the charming daughter of the house. 
(Producers Distributing, 6 reeis.) 


} ROARING RAILS—The appealing story 
of a man’s devotion to a child whom he 
has come to lcok upon as his own. An 
engineer, he wrecks a train to save her 
life and thus loses his job but finally re- 
deems his reputation by making a run 
through a raging forest fire. (Producers 
Distributing, 6 reels.) 


The Exchange Corner 


LARGE safety pin is a useful 

holder for old buttons or loose hooks 
and eyes. Slip on the buttons, etc., close 
the safety pin, and you have everything 
handy, easily seen and always in order, 
whereas these small articles get lost 
when loose in a work basket. 

+ > a 

When a candle is too large to fit the 
candlestick, don’t cut it down to the re- 
quired size, but hold the end in hot 
water. This will soften the wax and the 
candle may easily be pressed down into 
the candlestick without any trouble. 

* * * 

Do you know that apples pared will 
not turn color, if you will add the juice 
of one-half lemon in the water they are 
cooked in?—Ida A. Brown. 

a + 7 

Immediately after ink has been spilled 
take a sponge and mop up as much of 
it as possible. Have two bowls contain- 
ing clear, cold water beside you—one to 
squeeze the inky sponge into, the other 
to dip it into when cleaned. Continue 


A Poetic Plum Pudding That is Poetry to Eat 


How to Sate on Fuel Bills—Mid-Winter Patterns—The Exchange Corner 


soaking the soiled spot with clean water 
until as much ink as possible is removed. 
If the stain is persistent, apply to it a 
little oxalic acid or salts of sorrel, or 
even a weak solution of ammonia. You 
will find that those prompt remedies will 
prevent a very nasty stain. 
* - cf 

In cases of illness, when ice is not 
procurable for cooling .the head of a 
feverish patient, cut a strip of cucumber 
peel rather thick and lay the inner part 
on the forehead. It is deliciously cool, 
and remains so for some time. 

* * * 

Before washing new lace curtains you 
should soak them all night in water in 
which salt has been dissolved. This 
takes out all the lime and saves much 
soap and labor. 

e @ Ss 

Long book shelves are prone to sag ia 
the middle, and look very untidy. A 
neat supporting strut can be made from 
a brass tube. Life the upper shelf, place 
the strut in position, and then rclease 
the shelf. 

a. 

An excellent substitute for a rubber 
mallet is a rubber crutch tip slipped over 
the head of an ordinary hammer. 

* * * 

Save and dry the corn cobs for the fol- 
lowing uses: To clean damp clay off 
from shovels, shoes, rubbers, etc., also te 
kindle fires with, and soak up water ina 


stock pens. é 


Sugar in water adds to life and beauty 
of cut flowers. A French florist uses 
sugar solutions of varying strengths te 
preserve cut blooms. Carnations last 
twice as long with 15% of sugar. Roses 
require only half that amount—Z. L 
Dahvice. 











, 
We're a TWe've 


always been 
used to working alone. Course we 
change works % ‘eetle, threshing and 


silo-fillin’ and so on, but mostly we 
think things out for ourselves, and we 
work them out alone, with our women 
and children.” 

“Right you are,” interrupted a farmer. 
“The farm women and children have to 
work all right.” 

“Well, that ain’t what I meant. You 
folks know what I mean. It ain't all 
bad on the farm. I bet if you lived in 
one of those flats that workin’ folks in 
the city have to live in, you'd holler 
just as much as you do now, and the 
women-folks would find it a mighty 
sight harder. We fellers in the country 
have to work, but we can do it out- 
doors.” For a moment, the old man’s 
earnestness held his audience. “Out- 
doors in God’s sunshine, and the wind, 
and the rain, and the green things in the 
Spring, and the harvest time in the Fall. 
I don't know how to talk about them, 
but I can sorta feel them, and so can 
you. 

“There’s still a chance to get ahead 
and save a little on a farm, if a feller’s 
careful and willin’ to get along the way 
our fathers managed. Trouble is, we 
want to eat our cake and have it, too. 
We get along better than most of us 
admit, but if we go and stir things up, 
we may get somethin’ a durn sight 
worse. 

“Even if we should get a big price 
for milk, what'll happen? We'll all go 
breaking our necks to get a whole lot 
more cows, feed ’em heavier, and first 
thing you know, we'll have more milk 
than the market will take and down 
will_ come the price, and things will be 
worse than ever.” 


HE crowd began to murmur again, 
but quietéd when Bradley pounded 


’ 


~The Trouble Maker 


Continued from Page 433 


his gavel. 

“But what I’m afeered of is that you 
young hot-bloods will get into a fight 
with. these dealers, and they've got all 
the money—” 

“You bet they have!” 

“And all the milk plants,” continued 
John Ball, without noticing the interrup- 
tion. “They even own the milk cans.” 

“We got the milk, Johnny,” shouted 
someone, “and they can’t do nothin’ with- 
out the milk.” 

“The milk ain't any good if we can’t sell 
it,” said old Johnny, raising his voice, 
“and we can’t sell it if we get the dealers 
mad! This cooperative stuff sounds good 
and it might work for a while, but I’m 
tellin’ you that it’s the long years that give 
the test. Ten years from now you'll look 
back and say that old Johnny Ball was 
right.” 

“That's enough of that!” 

“Aw, cut it out! Let’s get down to busi- 
ness,” yelled a farmer in the front row. 

Raising his voice to a shrill falsetto, old 
John turned on-the man who had last in- 
terrupted him and shaking his finger at 
him, yelled: 

“When ye get burned with this thing, 
George Pratt, ye and these other young 
fools, don’t come whining and belly-achin* 
‘round me, fer I'm tellin’ you once for all 
that you’re makin’ a mistake. Farmers 
won't stick together! We don’t need any 
of this fool cooperation,” and sweeping hie 
arms over the entire audience, the old maa 
concluded, “and I don’t need you or any 
of the rest of you to hoe my corn, to feed 
my cows, or—by the gods,” and he shook 
his fists at them, “to sell my milk!” 

Trembling and shaking with rage, he 
strode out of the hall, followed by eight or 
ten other men, who evidently were ia syu- 
pathy with his sentiments. 2s 

(Continued next week) @3 rs 
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UR Sunday School class had a de- 
lightful little party last night, and this 
is the way we did it. The class meets each 
month, and several of the plans apply to 
each meeting, but the special entertain- 
ment features do not. The members do 
not entertain in routine, or necessarily at 
all for the class meets by special invita- 
tion only, but it is so nicely organized 
and runs itself so perfectly that someone 
is always ready to entertain. A commit- 
tee for the purpose furnishes and serves 
the refreshments, and another committee 
prepares the evening's entertainment. 
On this occasion we met about 7:30— 
part of us—and those that arrived in 
time listened to the market reports, and 
for some time after the company assem- 
bled it was entertained by other radio 
features. The class president called the 
meeting to order for a short devotional 
period, after which the social committee 
took charge. A debate on the question 
“Which is more dangerous, fire or 
water?” was announced, and three men 
were appointed on each side. Three 
‘women were appointed judges, and all 
were supplied with paper and pencils 
with which to tabulate the points made 
in the debate, Among other interesting 
items we learned that water is bad be- 
cause in lukewarm state it forms an eme- 
tic, and when ice cold is indigestible; 
soda water wastes money’and injures the 
stomach; “fire water” is notoriously bad; 
water caused the Johnstown flood; in 
ease of fire the water used as an extin- 


American Agriculturist Cross Word Puzzle Number. 4 
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A Middle Aged Party Can Be Lots of Fun 


Mrs. E. M. Anderson Tells Some Amusing Games for a Crowd 


guisher is very harmful, and water once 
drowned the world. Fire is bad because 
when swallowed it, too, is injurious to 
thé stomach; close contact with it is also 
bad for any part of the bedy; the Chi- 
cago fire was worse than the Johnstown 
flood; and the whole world is eventually 
to be destroyed by fire. I believe it was 
decided that what is already accomplish- 
ed is more certain than any promise, so 
supposedly water is more dangerous; it 
has destroyed the world once. 

An Alphabet Game. 

‘By that time we had laughed till we 
were tired, so pencils and paper were 
again distributed, this time with a list 
of articles to be named from one, or 
sometimes two, letters of the alphabet. 
Something to drink (T). Name of a 





On Christmas Day 


WOULDN'T be a minister 
Or lawyer grave and .sinister. 
I wouldn’t be a soldier or 
A sailor or a tailor, for 
I’d rather be a merchant man, on Christ- 
mas Day. 


Not wealth for me increasingly 

Or even play unceasingly, 
I’d buy just dolls and toys to give away; 

To every boy that sighed for them 
To every girl that cried for them, 

And so I’d have a perfect Christmas 

Day. 
—L. M. Thornton. 
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IVE sevenletter words in No. 4] 
Not so easy, but, then, not so hard! 
Read the lists of definitions before you 
start to write in your words. You can 
pick out the certainties that way and 
they will help you with the harder ones. 
Almost all the words are used in con- 
@ection with the farm or the farm home. 
Remember that each word must com- 
pletely fill a bar of white spaces, as black 
ones mark the beginning and the end of 
words. Remember, too, that words must 
“make sense” both ways. Every num- 
bered block starts a word; the defini- 
tions are in the list under the same num- 
ber. Some go across, some down; a few 
Blocks start a word in each direction. 
The list is your key to the answers, 
We know that every small boy will 
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That is No, 32, across; 
As for No. 16, down— 


guess at once. 
an Indian Tent. 
The frost is on it! 

There are quite a few two-letter spaces 
to fill, which often means the use of ab- 
breviations or initials. In each case, the 
definition states this. 

Do not send your solutions in to us. 
These puzzles are published for your 
amusement, and no prizes are offered for 
answering them. We would like to 
know, though whether you like them or 
not, so if you have a postcard handy, 
drop us a line. 

A new cross-word puzzle; with the so- 
lution to No. 4, next week, The small 
diagram is the answer to No. 3, printed 
last week. 


common bird (J). One of the human or- 
gans (I). Name of a creeping ‘plant 
(IV). What is jealousy? (N. V.) Name 
of a kind of a pepper (K.N.) What is it to 
surpass (X. L.) A high school composi- 
tion (S. A.) Condition of winter pave- 
ment (I.C.) 

After guessing these things, we were 
given a list of Bible questions covering 
the work of the Sunday School quarter 
up to date. The entertainment closed 
with a “spelling bee,” consisting of com- 
mon words, none very long, but spelled 
and pronounced backwards. 

“Seeing Nellie Home.” 

Lunch consisted of warm sugar served 
with a dish of snow for wax, pickles and 
saltines. I'm not sure, but the most en- 
joyable part of the evening was the ride 
home, it was so unique and unusual in 
these modern times—a real old-fashion- 
ed sleighride with bobs packed full and 
we all went to the end of the trip with 
those who lived farthest away, and rode 
back to our own homes, and were dis- 
tributed a few at a time, as we used to do 
twenty years ago. Everyone was hilar- 
iously happy and we went to bed tired, 
but satisfied about 12:15. 

Our plans are so simple and easily car- 
ried out that no one is at all overburden- 
ed, and anyone can organize a similar 
crowd with perfect success. The mem- 
bers are supposedly married people be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 40, but some 
are older, some are younger and not all 
are married.—Mrs. E. M. Anderson. 


Definitions of Words for Puzzle 4. 
DOWN ACROSS 


1A sheepfold 1A ape = 
\ nd open curie eaves 
¢ ees tae 4 A beast of burden 
9 6 A red vegetable 


(pl) > : ae 
4 Low female voice ° ~— ry school h 
5 Close 11 A growth on one’s 
6 A tomb head 
7 Suffix used to de- 13 A garden green 
note more ~ yg a estado 
8 In that place aa x meaning 
10 Allows 17 More fleshy 


12 Famous aviators 18 Senior (abbr.) 
14 A vegetable root 19 Carry 


21 Monkey 

16 A large vegetabie 22 Small rug 

used for pies 23 Limit 
18 A vegetable green 25 A kind of snow 
20 Entrance through shoe 

a fence S ch gl 
21 Related to erore 
23 Before 29 ae in 
24 Female deer 31 To extend or 
26 Relating to air lengthen 

craft 32 An Indian tent 


27 Abbr. for a liquid 33 A girl’s nickname 
unit of measure 34 Abbr. for name of 
28 Note of the scale a New England 
State 
30 Part of the leg =. 37 Abbr. for Civil 
35 Fruit of the oak Engineer 


36 Underneath 38 Upon 
40 Part of the verb 39 A vegetable which 
“to be’ forms heads 

< 44 A pronoun (mas- 
41 Exist culine) 
42 Near or by 45 Inside of an apple 
43 Idle chatter 46 High 
45 Autombile 48 Loud sound from 


a trumpet 







































































































instant and 
portable 
heat— 


& 
PERFECTION} 
Oil Heaters | 


in the improved models 































STANDARD OIL CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 





































ris 7 There e "HAAG 


Washer in Your Town? 


No woman who ever. used a “Haag” would be 

without one+ would give 
bn her piano first. 7 
styles; operated by elec- 
tricity or gasoline engine. 
Largest line @f power 


| low price to 
rst buyer in any town, 


Write at once 


for free dreulars show- 
ing full line, and get the 
advantage of low oa on 
first machine, 


Cc. L. TEMPLAR, Eastern Distributor 
510 Everson Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


SS 


WOMEN *S 


Gauntlet Cleves 
$1.00. pai 


14 Inches Long 
Pure Worsted plaited, 
Sizes: Small, medium 
and Jarge: in Navy; 
Dark Gray. Black or 
Brown, 


same * s Pure Fiber Silk 


Ties, ‘$1 20 00 
GLOVES s 
























—_ pair 
aa Inc, 
HAMBU G, N.Y. 


Money back if not satisfied 




















PATENTS Booklet free. Higheg#al 
references. Best res f 
Promptness f-urea. > 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Pag Lawyer, 
644 G Street, Washin Dp. Cc , 


— 











da Before Christ ST Wha the, water, 
 hecemonen © Reet ote 
52 Left end (abbr.) 55 ry Ay =O 
53 Abbr. for the 56 What the farmers 
mame of a West- pull out of the 
ern State garden 
O/}X/E INES! TY BBMI/VILIE 
All| |OISBBE/RIE BBAIS| IVA! | 
RIV IGHESITIAITIE BBEIEIR 
SMe COs 
1 |\ARTReS|ID 
SHBAS|S BRORBH |OIGHE | 
Sit |SHBHIOIRIS|E BBEIS|T 
CIH| LIEIF BTIEIEITIH 
“ SITIEIE|P E|D 
OBRBOIN EIRIERMIABBO 
W SIN/JAIRIE BL BG 
D Ss E|sSis 
CiO}L | T EINBEGIO\AIT 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
DVERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week 
Count as one Word each initial, abbreviation and “whole number, including name and 
address, Thus “J. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as eleven 
words. 
Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the Aueni can Acricutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 




























New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states. Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 
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“Maryland, My “Maryland” 


(Continued rx 2 page 426) 


traveler who had been hurt by his horse 
falling on him”. For this professional act 
Mudd was sentenced for life to the Dry 
Tortugas, a Federal Military prison on an 
island off the Florida coast, but was sub- 
sequently pardoned. Not far from here 
at Surrattsville, we saw the house of Mrs. 


Surratt, where the meetings of the con- 
spirators were ‘held. Mrs. Surratt was a 
widow, who kept a boarding house, and 


she was probably as innocent of any part 
of the plan as the traditional new born 
babe, but she was hung, with attending cir- 
cumstances which are not pleasant to re- 
hearse. It is said that Andrew Johnson, 
probably the weakest of Presidents, de- 
murred at signing the order for her execu- 
tion, but finally yielded to his Secretaries, 
Stanton and Seward, who insisted that an 
example must be made of all rebels and 
traitors. 

As has been noted, Dr. Mudd was par- 
doned after public passion calmed, but 
Mrs. Surratt had been sent forever beyond 
the reach of any clemency or reparation. 

After his leg was set, Booth continued 
his flight south, and went into hiding in a 
dense pine thicket, where he lay concealed 
for more than week without shelter, ex- 
posed to the rain and without companion- 
ship. During this time thousands of Fed- 
eral troops swarmed over Southern Mary- 
land and every house was _ repeatedly 
searched. It seems incredible that no one 
chanced to pass where he lay. Two or 
three white men and at least one negro 
knew his whereabouts all that week. Final- 
ly by the aid of friendship that would have 
been worthy of a better man, he succeeded 
in crossing the Potomac into Virginia, but 
there he had short shrift. The barn where 
he was concealed was surrounded by troops 
and finally set on fire and the miserable 
assassin driven from it like a rat, was shot 
through the head, dying in a few hours, 
and thus cheating the court room and the 
gallows. Thus ended his poor, sordid 
story. 

Down at Point Lookout, on the extreme 
southern tip of the peninsula. was a mili- 
tary prison for Confederate soldiers. The 
site is marked by an imposing granite mon- 
ument, that in this flat country is a land- 
mark for many miles. On it there is a 
great bronze tablet, with the inscription: 
“Erected by the United States to mark 
the burial place of Confederate soldiers 








MISCELLANEOUS 

CANDY—-Let me send you some of my high- 
grade chocolate or vanilla caramels, chocolate 
covered cream fudge or chocolate cream drops. 
1 tb., 45c; 2 Ibs. S85c. Postpaid. F. H. GER- 
BERICH, 537 North lith Street, Lebanon, Pa. 

FOOTE PRINTS ANYTHING. Mail copy for 
estimate. Free samples; price list. Large variety 
cuts; no extra charge. FOOTE PRINTING, 
Dept. P, 5702 Haltnorth, Cleveland, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 

MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State For sizes, description, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
A Canajoharie, N. Wa ‘ ~ 
“STORE PROPERTY FOR SALE: 11% acres 
land, store building with living rooms, barn and 
shop. Y. 




















HE NRY U TT E R, Kortright, N. 
FOR. SAL E—144 acre “dairy, grain or potato 
farm, 7 miles from Trenton, been a dairy farm 
for a number of years. For full particulars con- 
sult owner, A. STOUT, Robbinsville, N. J. 





FORTY - FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS: 
equipped poultry-dairy farm, one hundred arres. 
Poultry nets $1,000 annually. J. G. POWERS, 
Newport, N. H. 

EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN while you 
farm. 222 acre farm two miles from Cornell 
University. Modern barn for 30 cows, two 
houses. 20 acres alfalfa. Adapted to poultry and 
dairy. Some truck soil. If you desire you can 


cut out the middleman and sell all the products 


in Ithaca. Price three quarters of the prewar 
value Box 340 care American Agriculturist, 
461 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. 




































































order. 
AGENTS WANTED EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 

“USER AGENTS WANTED. To introduce} MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS for sale. 

complete line of Electric Vacuum Cleaners for) Toms $10. Hens $7. CLARENCE C. ROBIN- 

city and farm use. Prices range from $25.00 to} SON, Worcester, N. Y¥. 

$57.50 retail Liberal discount to agents, in FOR SALE—Mammoab 7 wane ts ¥. 

cluding sample. Make money spare time Easy, White Pekin Ducks $3. Satisfaction Pon «nll. ed. 

—= work I —- “ a 372 RIC SER. MRS. FRED BENTON, Williamson, N. _Y. 

ma now ri . —_= ~ _ = .e¥I YY — 

VANTS SALES €O., Box 236, NEW PHILA-|_. MAMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TUR- 
ELPHIA, OHFO KEYS, 25 young toms, also hens from 40 Ib. 
nt 7 Ng TOU 3 PER BARRET sire. D. FE. GRAY, Geneseo, N. Y 

ihe > 8.00 : gt : — = an 2 ee 

8 fling Quality Oils and Grease direct to auto BUFF ORPINGTON COCKERELS. Farm 

~ ™ he ~ ne Au anenee 1 stores, | Taised, heavy boned, good color. Shipped on ap- 

mobile poi etccaee pes ae 4 eruluees | proval Write I. B. ZOOK, Box A, Ronks, Pa. 

n small towns and rural districts. products | © te RK, A, R ks, 

eseammeed by @ 40 year old company. MANT FOR SALE—Pure Bred Jersey Black Giant 

guaran i . 7 B 

FACTURERS OIL & GREASE COMP ANY. IC erels, 2 yearlings at $5 each; 7 mos. old birds 

Dept. 7, Cleveland, Ohio at > ay ; en, <*> old birds at $2 each. MRS. 

Ss. J. M Volcott, N. Y, 
CATTLE ~ POULTRYMEN find these classified columus 
nanan — . —. ancred. | 2 ready means of selling surplus cockerels and 
FOR SAL! Fue Ayeshice bull colveri secres | sulles 

~ i ; . bi mot by Top | Pullets. At a cost of five cents per word you 

Med herd; born “. 1 “ t ine i can reach 130,000 farmers every week. Send 

Notch’s Butter Boy; a .t It by imported sire, dam/ rder to B 342, % A A It 

of calf, Peter Pans Maggie ot Briers, strong inj — a : — = ste atest. 

production, price, $75 Second calf by Top SANDWIC H Full Circle ‘Horse Power Press, 

Notch’s Butter dam is Flossie Ross, a cow w th | 17x22 ored at Spencer, « Ves ory! for im- 

strong milking propensities, price, $6 mediate delivery. Price $300 F.O.B. Cars, 

calves, $125 LEONARD H. HEALEY, Wood ees Spencer, N. 

stock, Conn. 

FOR SALE— Registered Guernsey heifer FURS AND TRAPPINGS 

calves for $125. Young cows, $ = ~ herd. |, HIGHEST CASH PRICES paid for raw furs, 

choice. Rest of bree ing XN CreUites ; | beef hides, sheep skins, calf skins, tallow, wool, 

ALFADALE FARM, Athens } etc. Write for price list. No lots too large. -No 

’ - 
lots too smal ALVAH A, CONOVER, Leba 

DOGS AND PET STOCK | non, N. J ae mt ae 
“7THORORRED COLLII puppies, | PRAPPERS “Sure-Kill” capsules will kill 
. = a ll ages. ARI ADIA } ARM. | foxes, minks, skunks, and all fur animals almost 
Sail P > al nstantl Irhey contain most deadly combination 
=z: — : . TPS ~ | ot poisons known to science, and no animal will 

yr SHEPHERD . we id yp" go over fifteen yards after swallowing bait. Used 

rec vest farm dogs” in *t Ww fir on nited tates 2 imen P 

Scots pe wat h dogs. Ww. W NORTON, ' oy . hare n Rta ig ee 

Ogdensburg, N. Y | capsules, for $1.90. 100 for $5.00. EVERETTE 
WHITE CRESTED BLACK POLISH Collie SHE RM AN, Whitman, Mass 

pups. PAIN! S I AR M. South Royalton, Vt. “WANTE D Tineen = “how Wa er aan live 

"WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES, beautiful white | jn untry, but beat city prices, price-list, tags, 

companions, pedigreed, cligible, register $_ | IRA TERN CO., New Brunswick, N, 

$25. Not pedigreed $15, $20. WRITS! ute 6, 

ESKIMO KENNELS, Dent - 

FERRETS for sale. Price list { GLEN HELP WANTED 

DALE FERRET CO., Wellington, OQ. ¥ FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN—Men to train 

“SCHRISTMAS PUPPIES”—It is better to} for fis or brakemen on railroads nearest 

buy Enelish or Welsh Shepherds tha “ sh | their everywhere; beginners $150, later 

you had Healthy pups i the country. | $250; later as conductors, engineers, $300-$400 

GEORGE BOORMAN, Marathon, N. ¥ | monthly (which position?). RAILWAY ASSO- 

"FOR SALE “ANARIES, 1924 hatch—Ped.| CIATION, Desk W-16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—Reg Theressa Hyland, Andover, N. Y. | 

“SARLE AND WHITE COLI [E PUPPIES | HONEY 

from registered stock lolin D. Smith, Walton —FIONEY “Wil. ae ae d, 31b. pail, $1.00 
-_ * = = 10 Ibs., $1.90; 60 ibs. $9. F O.B, Here. C. S. 
SURPLUS LIVE STOCK is quickly_ BAKER, La Fayette, N 

through these classified columns at a cost of f 4 (a HONEY—Whit ae postpaid. 3rd ~ 

e - > enoal 2 wher mute clover, postpaid, re zone, oOo 
conte per word 9 Bae — ~~ to B libs. $1.05; Dark, 95ce. Wholesale list free. 
ge y Bo —— and your order 9 NCS) ROSCOE F, WIXSON, Dundee, New York. 

2 Co merican Agricuiturist. - a ee 
z. ae e.. PURE HONEY—60 Ib. can, here, buckwheat, 
$6.9 clover, $7.80; also 5 and 10-Ib pails, circu- 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS — lar free. Ten Ibs, delivered within 3rd zone, 

“WHITE WYANDOTTFS; Mammoth Pekin | $1 clover, $2. Five Ibs, either within 4th 

ducks; Mammoth Bronze astegs, Pearl | zone, $1.25. A fine one PRESENT. 

guineas. LAU RA DECKER. Stanfordv N.Y, | Satistaction guarantee. RAY C. WILCOX, 

FOR SALE—Toulouse and White China geese, | Odessa, N.Y. —" 

Golden Seabright _— tams and Guernsey cattle HONEY—White Clover, 5 pounds, $1.15; ~ 10 

1. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. pounds, $2.15; gg we he — = ce ae 

| nl A -_———_— — ———- SEDI 60 pound uckwheat, 00, 4 an 

coOnRIS ta ~ glk J EGG STRAIN PED) | $1.85. Postpaid third zone.’ HENRY WIL- 

, 5 cockereis, uliets, yreedi Z 1S, ’ . A -~ . 

ernment proven layers. English Leghorns; Tom LIAMS, _Rom oat, poe. Se —— 

Barron Winning Wyandottes; Non Broody Reds; BUC KW HEAT honey in 60 lb. cans, $6.50, 

Original Buff Rocks Catalog. Free Bulletins} F.O.B. G. W. BELDEN, Berkshire, N. Y. 

on “Successful Poultry Keeping.’ MORRIS 

FARM, Bridgeport, Conn, ieee MISCELLANEOUS 
POR SALI —Fine pu pure Bronze “turkeys. 5 -|> fe as 71) GON Fualtoncille New 

WHEATON, Panel oss Hr, RED. Ros] CPOE LOWE ANE SON, Fotos Se 

BOURBON Ri D Ti RREYS. Selected for alfalfa, oat and wheat straw, alfalfa meal for 

size and color Strong, vigorous stock. Eggs} poultry. Our prices and quality are right. Ad- 

in season. A. W. HARVEY, _Cineinn atus, N. Y. vise when in need. 

““TURKEYS—Hens and Toms—with size and ALFALFA, m ixed, and timothy hay for sale 

quality Pairs and trios no akin. Mammoth] jn car inspection allowed; ready now. W. 

Bronze Fhe Reds, Narragansett, — A WITHROW Syracuse, New York. 

: ite ) -owhatan | — eS 3 CW L'a VI a a 
i ee ee é Tat EST STYLE )SANITARY MICK TICK. 
feats Ratio ————— - -— - -— - ——— save moncy an me ree delivery. Oecnc 

COLUMBIAN. WY ANDOTTE Rs TU [S.| for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS, Dept. 

Me-.and Jumé hatched, $1. and ) each.| A. Gardner, Mass. 

Ur $1.50 ench. MRS. LEWIS LONG, MILK CHOCOLATE made at our dairy; the 

in, NL ¥. fio a oe os 5 
. ipl — | best you ever tasted; box of 120 pieces, 2 Ibs. 
SALE—Giant Rowen Ducks and Drakes net postpaid, for $1; 1.000 of satisfied suctomers. 
winting quality, Only $3 4 _— WIND, Babylon, N. Y 
TG Soe peas a. am TOBACCO HOMESPUN smoking, “5 Tbs, 
Vhite Leghorn yearling | $1.25; 10, $2; 20, $3.75. Pipe FREE. Chewing, 
Cockerels, and a few N, Y. State] 5 tbs.. $1.50; 10, $2.50. Quality Guaranteed. 
Write for prices and catalog. WALDROP BROTHERS, Murray. Ky. 
BELYEY FARM. Seolinc ata,| _ HOMESPUN TOBACCO — Chewing. = tte 
= — so s. $1 co .- $2.50; twenty, $4.50. Smok- 
——— ive poun $1.25; ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.50. 
TS and Regal Dorcas] Pipe Free. : back if not satisfied. UNITED 
GEORGE $s ok. Satisfac- | TOBACCO G ROWERS, Paducah, Ky. 
nme W. SCOTT, Conne-| “OLD STAMPS WANTED—1840-1850-1860- 
ae : oe 1870-1880 Any quantity, on the letters pre 
~AITTS AC MAMMOTH | ferred. JOHN P. COOPER. Red Bank, N. J. 
ling, May hatched, TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS takes late model 
now. LILLIAN BRODY, 12 gauge Winchester pump gun—like new. Sent 
? c& 0. D. JOHN LEDER ACH, Lederach, Pa. 





















WOMEN’S WANTS 


~ SWITCHES—Transtormations, etc. Booklet 
freee EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y. 


LOOMS ONLY $9. 00—Big money in weaving 
rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from rags 
and waste material. -Weavers are iushed with 
orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderfu! 
$9.90 and other looms. UNION 100M 
WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 

PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house- 
held package, = A calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s every time. PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY.  ucidcn, Conn. 




















and sailors who died at Point Lookout, 
Maryland, and were there buried to the 
number of 3384, but whose remains were 
subsequently removed either to their re 
spective homes or to other cemeteries, 
where their individual graves cannot now 
be identified.” 

It is just one more monument to the un- 
speakable folly and woe and wastage of 
war, for these 3384 were boys whom 
southern mothers loved, just as northern 
mothers loved the boys who died in Libby 
and Andersonville. Yet it is. pleasant to 
remember that time is healing all these 
wounds, and that this monument, erected, 
not as might be expected by some Con- 
federate organization, but by the United 
States itself, is a recognition ofthe fact 
that the sufferings and the valor of North 
and South alike has become the common 
heritage of both. 

Probably more than any other state, un- 
less it may be Kentucky, Maryland was 
torn by conflicting passions in the War. 
Nominally she was a loyal State, but a 
large share of her people felt that their 
duty lay with the Confederacy, and the 
War divided not State from State, but 
neighbor from neighbor, and even brother 
from brother. In many Maryland ceme- 
teries you will find two soldier monuments 
—one to the men who wore the blue and 
one to the men in gray. There is a Con- 
federate monument (at Hagerstown, in 
western Maryland, if my memory is ac- 
curate) which represents the sculptured 
figure of a beatitiful woman stooping to 
comfort a dying soldier with an inscription 
whose lingering cadences seem to me to be 
the almost perfect expression of faith in 
ultimate recognition and undying fame: 
“Their praises shall be sung 
In some yet unmoulded tongue 
In the far off summers that we shall not 

see.” 

I think the North, as a whole, has come 
to give full meed of recognition to the dig- 
nity and pathos of the Lost Cause. 

* * * 

Thus, after many years, I renewed Marye 
land memories. We were fortunate in hav- 
ing for companions Mr. and Mrs. William 
Amoss. He was Director of the Farmers 
Institutes in Maryland for many years, and 
he knows the State—its highways and bye- 
ways—its bays and headlands as a man 
knows the streets of his town. His rela- 
tionship with the farmers of the State was 
particularly intimate and cordial and in a 
land where the traditions of hospitality are 
perhaps even more insistent than with us, 
there were homes when he went and even 
took his workers with him. One of the 
outstanding memories. of my life is a 
January night, eighteen years ago. when 
we were guests of Philip Brisco, down in 
old Calvert County. His home is a great, 
roomy, old time country mansion, possess- 
ing that which only years can purchase— 
memories and traditions. From a little 
bluff it looks out over the gleaming Pau- 
tuxent—at this point some three miles 
wide. Across one end of the house is the 
big parlor, built in the palmy days before 
the war, with two big brick fireplaces. 
That winter night there was a little com- 
pany of neighbors, and in each of these 
fireplaces there was a huge flaring, flap- 
ping fire of old field pine. There was 
also feasting and good cheer, with a black 
man to terid the fires, and it was the near- 
est I shall ever come to knowing what life 
was like in the old days. I suppose the 
romance and the glamour of the old regime 
will never be forgotten. 

So, the other day, Amoss said again, 
“We will go to Philip Brisco’s,” and go 
we did. I think the years have brought 
few changes. The old house still stands 
with its stories and its memories. The to» 
bacco was lush and shining green, and the 
corn was ripe and ready for the knife. The 
host and hostess seem no much older than 
before, but the youngsters have become 
men and women, and there are grandchil- 
dren playing in the storied old rooms. I 
wonder if I shall ever pass that way again. 
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Shipping Holiday Poultry 


What, When, How and Where to Ship 


HE Christmas and New Year holi- to them. Now take half of those birds 
days mark what we may consider and mix them with a lot of small, 


the last of the “specials” in live poultry *crawny, average looking individuals and 
shipping circles for sometime to come. S¢¢ how the value of that crate is pulled 


There will be no more special oceasions down. The way this mixing works on 
the market is that a mixed crate such as 


to cater to until March when the Jewish 4,:, brings little, if anything better than 


holiday, Purim, will be celebrated and jf the whole crate contained small com- 


when fat fowls and hen turkeys are most mon stock. Nine times out of ten the 
in demand. It is a long time watil poorer individuals in the lot make the 
March and after that holiday we have rice on the whole and that holds true 
a full month elapsing until the next whether the commodity being sold con- 
sists of poultry or potatoes. If the flock 
going to market is of good size, it will 
pay to crate them into 3 sizes, fancy, 
mediums and culls. If there are only a 
few culls, it is best to keep them home 
and save on the meat bill. 


Do Not Crowd Birds In Crates 


special occasion comes when those of 

the Jewish faith celebrate the Passover. 
What Is Wanted 

The other day we called up a few 

men in the market to find out whether 

there were any indications that the trade 


|. Cable, 7 
wooo a ot oe 
REree Sees french 
Write Today for Free Book —222" 3" 
re prolt- GES EASY PATRIGNT and CAIN PRIGES. "Sond vos" sone Sad asta tn 
OTTAWA MEG. CO., 


Room 805-K Magee Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

































RAISE MORE CHICKS “snrinctstsied® 





would demand something special, in Another detail to watch in shipping is _ Price WITH The Royal, with the largest fire pot of any brooder on the 
order that we could tell our readers the attention that must be paid to the eek ofan, market at our price, holds more fuel and burns either hard 
number of birds in a crate. It is bad. $21.50 or soft coal successfully. ‘The chicks are cozy, happy and 


what kind of live poultry would sell the c ; 
best. The unanimous answer was, >uSiness to crowd, for crowding has a 
“Anythi 1 woe fence.” % number of serious detrimental effects. 
Anything, a8:50ng 88 % : + Live poultry at the best does not meet 
looks as though the market is going tO any too gentle handling in transit and 
be the same as on previous holiday occa- jf there are too many fowls in a crate, 
sions. Fancy poultry will bring a good there is likelihood of one or more being 
- price. Common stock and under grades trampled on. and killed. A couple of 
will drag. This holiday’season is not dead birds have a decided psychological 
a good time to try to unload a lot of effect on the buyer when he is examin- 


. . . . ing crates. One glance at such a condi- 
5 uippers tried it during * : - 
culls. Many shippers * tion mars what might have been a perfect 


the Jewish holiday period and found top. In addition to that crowded birds 
their mistake. At holiday time consum- (2, neycr show themselves off to the 
ers seem to forget their close watch on pest advantage. 
the purse strings and “open up” as the There is considerable amount of 
saying goes. They are willing to pay a shrinkage suffered by poultry in transit. 
few cents more but they want fancy and The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
quality poultry in return. has conducted several investigations 


along this line and has found that on the 
When It Is Wanted average there is a loss of about 11% in 
Timing of shipments is very import- Weight suffered by birds in woe his 

I territory all poultry sent is under average conditions. 1ere 

ant. wand . - poultry is crowded this percentage of 
into the live poultry market travels VIR shrinkage is a great deal larger. As 
express. That makes it a very simple 4 matter of fact a large proportion of 
manner to time shipments almost to the the heavy recent losses in the express 
hour, especially if you are on a direct or receipts in the live poultry market have 
trunk line. Even if you are on a feeder been traceable directly to overcrowding 
line, a perishable product gets very the crates rather than the presence of 


. . >steri isease that has the live 
. an almost count 2"Y. mysterious disease that 
prompt handling. You can almos poultry market so upset, Where poultry 


on the hour your live poultry will arrive =. yal fency, it pulfers.pot only from this 
in the New York market. if you are heavy shrinkage but from the lack of 
not acquainted with shipping practices, ability to show itself off and does not 
the best man to go to is your local do itself juctice when placed before a 
express agent. He will tell you the most buyer. As is always the case the fanciest 
direct route and the best trains. There seem to suffer the most. 


‘ ‘ 5 y di ften 
s alone the Hae Last but not least, overcrowding o 
are some trains that delay along the over-taxes the crate with the result that 


while others go right through. Some slats become broken and the birds es- 

make better connections than others. _ cape. The additional expressage on an 
Above all, avoid late shipments. It is extra case is a good insurance on con- 

to no one’s advantage to shop poultry signments reaching the market in a bet- 

that will arrive on the market on the ter condition. Incidentally, if you make 

24th. Tuésday, the 23rd, should really your own crates, allow for plenty of 

be the last day for poultry arrivals. Re- ventilation 

tail dealers do their buying early so that Where To Send It ‘ 

they can take care of their local trade Now we come to the last detail—where 

on the last rush day, which is the 24th, to ship. There are a number of receiv- 


oP atte ain al we would ¢rs of live poultry in the New York 
In fact, if we were shipping, market. Some are good and some are 


wy = best to have our poultry — bad. About the safest guide there is to 
New York on Monday afternoon at the foiow especially where the shipper is 
latest. Shipments that come into the not acquainted with the market, is to 
market too late will have to be held over deal with the licensed and bonded com- 
Christmas in the crates and naturally mission merchants. There are a few of 
they are going to suffer a lot of shrink- these who may be guilty of slight irreg- 
age. It is almost as bad to ship too ularities but they are few and far be- 
early, because if the birds are held over tween and are soon detected. The old 


: reliables are only too well known and 
Sunday they suffer a great deal. the farmer who does business with them 
How It Is Wanted 


can feel pretty certain of getting a square 
Now we come to the point of “How 


deal. They will get about all there is 
poultry is wanted” to get the best re- i” the market. These men are not in 
turns. In the first place, grading has a >USiness for a year. In the issue of De- 
great deal to do with the price a shipper ¢¢Mber 6 American Acricutturist pub- 
receives. Those who have been ship- lished a list of these dealers. It is a 
ping for some time know that it pays 


good plan to get in communication with 
them to grade according to breed or the man you are shipping to, first, to see 
color and then as to size. If a man has 


if he is in a position to handle your 
a lot of Rhode Island Reds to send in, ©°"S!gnment. 

he will find it to his advantage to make Keep Shipping Receipt 

two lots of them, one to consist of large The last detail to bear in mind is to 
fancy birds and the other to consist of keep all correspondence and shipping 
the under sizes. His gross returns will receipts. In case your poultry is lost in 
be much better than if he were to mix transit or goes astray you then have a 


the whole lot in one crate. They will also record of what you sent and the ack-| pees. Hardicet Handsomest, Greatest Lay- 


return more than if he were to throw nowledgement on the part of the carrier 


in a couple of Rocks or white birds, of what the shipment consisted of. Re-| logue free. Write today. A. E. Hampton, bined with New Incubator 150,000 tggs 


even though these latter be fancy. Just stovery with such a loss, is a great deal 





growing under a Royal, when the fire would be out in a 
small stove brooder, The hover is extra heavy, wirebound 
and one piece. Five inch flue pipe, and combustion cham- 
ber four times as large as other standard stoves. Both 
check and direct draft are automatically controlled. The 
grate is large and extra heavy. Fire-pot has straight sides; 
soft coal will not clog. 

Your dealer should have a full lihe of Royal Poultry 
supplies. We make brooders, leg bands, chick feeders and 
waterers, non-freeze fountains and the other supplies 
ag needed on the poultry farm, If your dealer can’t supply 
Write today you, send your order direct. 


ROYAL MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 124, Toledo, Ohio 


1000 chick sizer 


Z7 2 Big 
Royal 






Agents wanted - . 
In open territory 

















LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE: 


Horse or cow hides, calf, dog, deer, 
etce., made into coats (for men or 
women), robes, rugs or gloves. Or 
we tan your hides into oak tanned 
harness, sole or belt leather; your 
calf skins into shoe upper leather, 
NE FURS, 
such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into latest 
Style coats, muffs, vests, caps, 
neck-pieces or other garments, 
No Middleman Needed 
* fn Dealing With Us ne © 
actory prices mean a big saving to you.Wri 
for free CATALOG and STYLE 200K. Tella 








IN THE ORIGINAL 


NATIONAL GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


AND SANITARY STORE HOUSE Any desired color, F 













iittle “ot f Bositive iy the best 0 
or Ing. itive 

smoke hams, bacon, sausages, fish. ae 

A 9 Years’ Success ! Fy 


Thousands in use in the U.S. 
and foreign countries. After 
i meats, 





use for ° 
“ how to take off hides, about our safe d eing 
-— bug proof. Keeps meat process on cow, horse and calf skins, Gives 
oyets summer long. Made — on all work. If you haven’t enough pelts 
heat y sheet steel. ‘ y or garment you want, send what you have and 


we will supply the rest; or garment can be 
made come ete from high grade skins we carry 
in stock, Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 








recipes. Also get our if desired. Automatic cold st 7 i 
o" cninramen t co i Mounting. Write ‘toler —" 
ELEVATOR MFG. CO. e Crosby Frisian Far 
398 McClun Street iL Lareest custom tanners and Pengo A 
ell Rochester. N. Y. 














Imported Melotte 


with the eelf-tala 
bowl. Positively cannot 
out of balance therefore can- 
not vibrate. Can’t remix 
cream with milk. Runs so 
. bowl spins 25 minutes 


TRAPPERS - 








after 
Fou apply 










30 days’ free trial—then 
if satisfied, only $7.50 
and a few easy payments. 





full description. 
buy ur until 
Seteie of our 16 year guarantes. 
MELOTTE #8. B. BABSON, U. 8. Mor. 
2843 W.19thSt.,Dept. 30-68 


When writing to advertisers be sure to FURS, GINSENG, 


BENS ME 
RAW , WG, ETC. 
mention the American Agriculturist. L487 West 24%SI New York 


BABY CHICKS--OHIO ACCREDITED--12 BREEDS 

Best Utility Matings From Some of Americas’s Foremost Egg Producing Strains. 
Every bird in our flocks has passed inspection by men trained and authorized by 
the Poultry Dept. of Ohio State University to do this work. Thig means ev-, 
bird is up to standard requirements for pure-bred stock. Free range, he 
pure bred flocks selected for high egg production insures profit to the buyer o 
chicks. Two of our flocks took first and second prizes in County Farm B. 
Egg Laying Contest last year and are leading again this year, Other flocks 
taining high averages. Write for prices and catalog, 


L. E. R. D. 7, 


ed Hatchery, 
Member of International Baby Chick and Ohio Chick Hatcheries 
HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN CHICKS JONES’ SARREO CG 
1 i y 
ur th season hatching this wonder Owing to the great 4 1 foll chic 


start incubater Nov. 17. Breeders 
ers, Most Profitable of all breeds. Cata culled by State Broad of Agriculture: 


























Bex A, Pittstewn, N. J. and 10 years’ experience in baby chick busi- 





picture yourself in the buyer’s position. easier where these receipts are in hand. 


If you look at a crate of fowls that are If you meet the right train schedules TuaKers, Ducks, Geese, Preeders at special) Strong, Pur.tBred i 


uniform as to color, size and fihish—real you should have no difficulty in getting 


ness puts me in a position to sell you 
Chie at " 


prices. . Write your} prices. Pediyreed Certified Stoc¥ 
wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Highland Records: 313, 288, 268, 251. 








fancy—you will be immediately attracted your birds io th tsacact lu time, 








Catz 
GEORGETC 


! 


Farm, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. A. C. JONES 
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. In 50 


Ill put you 


(4 


days 


ina big pa 
4 bis pay 


If you are earning less than $50 a week, read every word. Why stay in the old job, with 
no future—no chance of ever earning much more than you are now? The Auto, Tractor and 
Electrical Business offers thousands of BIG PAY JOBS—jobs where you are the BOSS. Get 
out of the rut—be independent—be an Auto Expert. 


J. H. MCSWEENY—THE LARGEST OPERATOR OF AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOLS 
IN THE U. S. WILL TRAIN YOU 
I am the largest operator in the United States. I have completely equipped schools in 
Cincinnati, Chicago and Cleveland. Think a moment what it means to be trained by McSweeny— 
think of the prestige—the case of getting a big job when you can say “McSweeney Trained Me.” 
That’s the magic phrase that has opened the doors of thousands of big pay jobs to my students. 
You can go to any of my schools—the school nearest you or the school nearest where you want 


to locate. 


EIGHT SHORT WEEKS—AND 
THEN SUCCESS 

Think of it—eight short weeks in any of my 
schools—then a big pay job—-success! You don’t 
have to know a thing about cars—you don't have 
to have any education—all you need is the deter- 
mination to get ahead. In eight weeks you'll 
be, not merely a garage mechanic, but an Auto 
Tractor & Electrical Expert—a Big Pay Man. 

McSWEENY TRAINED MEN 
MAKE GOOD 

A. J. Beall, Jr.. Morgantown, W. Va., made 
$85,000.00 last year from his garage and Chev- 
rolet Agency. 

George Smith, W. Alexandria, Ohio, makes 
over $800.00 a month clear with his garage. 

Thousands of other students are now making 
from $50 to $150 a week. Before they came to 
school, they knew nothing about automobiles— 
now they are successful men. You, too, can have 


the same success—all you need is the Training— ° 


McSWEENY Training 





WRITE TODAY FOR THE 
BEST OFFER EVER MADE 


The leader sets the pace. I am the acknowledged 
leader in the automobile school business. Because 
I have three completely equipped schools, I can 
give more for less money than any one else. 
Right now I am making the lowest tuition offer 
ever made in the history of automotive schools— 








you'll have to act quickly in order to get im on this. 
Billy Fae 





NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 
NECESSARY 


Age or lack of experience is no handicap. I 
have trained hundreds of men with no previous 
knowledge of automobiles. I have successful 
graduates—inen who are making big money— 
from 16 to 65, 


employer if the man knows his stuff,—and he 


Age makes no difference to an 
DOES when he completes my training. 


BE AN AUTO EXPERT 
Ordinary garage mechanics make good mon- 
ey. After eight weeks in any of my schools, 
you'll be in a position to boss ordinary mechan- 
ics, and to make more money than you ever 
dreamed of before you read this announcement. 


My big 64-page illustrated 
catalog tells the whole story ‘eo 
—TI send it free if you act at , 
once. 


DECIDE TODAY—-Your Entire 
Future Lies in the Balance 


Ihe right decision today will either start you on the road to success—to big pay 
The wrong decision will leave you in the ranks of the 
sunderpaid! Make the right decision now— today—Fill in the coupon and mail it at once. 


Auto, Tractor 
& Electrical 


: THREE BIG TRAINING SHOPS 
Dept. 2214 


jobs—to being your own boss. 


wc Sweeny 


McSwaleay Building 


&in 


Schools 











Name 


Address 





~ a aa 4 


a 


J. H. McSweeny, Pres. Dept. 2214 
McSweeny Auto, Tractor & Elec. Schools, 
McSweeny Bidg., Cincinnati, or Cleveland, Ohle. 


(Send to the school nearest you) 


Dear Mac: 


Send me your big catalog and full information 


about your Special Limited Offer, 


Se eeeeeererertesseeceseserooetesoosessooeseeese 


eee eee et a eteerbetecdecs tecebeseoteceeseeee 








